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Xjincolnshire  X£aturali$t$’  Utnion. 
3?resi6ential  jF^bbress 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  29  November  1928, 

BY 

C.  S.  Carter. 


THE  WHITE  CHALK  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  subject  1  have  chosen  for  my  presidential  address 
necessitates  some  personal  explanations,  which  I  must  make 

at  the  outset. 

As  a  Union  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Arthur  W. 
Rowe,  f.g.s.,  and  Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherborn,  Hon.  f.z.s.,  for 
their  indefatigable  investigations  of  the  Lincolnshire  White 
Chalk,  and  for  the  enthusiasm  they  engendered  in  a  few  Louth 
workers  to  assist  them,  and  to  make  further  researches. 

It  is,  however,  sad  indeed  that  twenty  years  were  allowed 
to  elapse  before  Dr.  Rowe  began  in  earnest  to  prepare  his 
notes  for  publication,  and  that  before  he  had  completed  their 
preparation  he  had  ‘  crossed  the  bar  ’. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  him,  in  June  1915,  he  wrote: 
‘  I  ought  to  have  published  your  County  long  ago,  but  I  began 
Norfolk,  and  was  lured  away  by  the  variety  and  richness  of 
the  fauna,  and  when  once  I  had  got  under  the  spell  I  could 
not  leave  it  ’. 

In  those  words  we  have  not  only  a  reason  for  the  delay, 
but  also  a  glimpse  of  the  comparative  richness  of  the  fauna  in 

the  neighbouring  County. 

Ten  years  later  (May  1926)  he  began,  ‘  concurrently  ’,  as 
he  said,  with  his  work  on  the  Scrpulcz,  to  deal  with  his  Lincoln¬ 
shire  notes,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  became  ill,  and  by  the 
following  August  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  but  he  managed 
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to  write  me  between  the  6th  and  gth  of  that  month  nearly 
twenty  pages  of  questions  about  various  points  and  problems 
connected  with  the  Lincolnshire  White  Chalk,  the  solution  of 
which  he  was  uncertain  about. 

Having  dealt  with  most  of  his  problems,  and  he  having 
expressed  his  intention  of  coming,  on  his  recovery,  to  discuss 
personally  with  me  further  problems  on  the  spot,  I  naturally 
expected  we  should  see  the  results  of  those  investigations  in 
type,  but,  alas!  on  September  17th  there  came  the  news  that 
he  had  passed  away. 

When  you  honoured  me  last  year  by  electing  me  as  your 
President,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Lincolnshire  White  Chalk 
would  be  a  fitting  subject  for  the  address  you  would  naturally 
expect  from  me,  especially  as  I  had  been  closely  associated 
with  Dr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Sherborn  in  their  investigations  and 
had  copies  of  most  of  the  field  and  other  notes. 

As  we  at  Louth  were  under  a  moral  pledge  not  to  make 
known  the  results  of  our  joint  investigations  until  they  had 
been  published  in  the  Rowe  and  Sherborn  series  of  White 
Chalk  papers,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Sherborn  to  know  whether  he 
had  any  objection  to  my  taking  that  as  my  subject.  He 
kindly  replied  that  he  had  no  objection,  and  I  feel  the  more 
justified  in  this  matter  in  view  of  a  remark  in  one  of  Dr. 
Rowe’s  death-bed  letters  in  which,  when  discussing  certain 
Pavamoudva  problems  with  me,  he  said  :  ‘  You  could  read  quite 
an  interesting  paper  on  them 

This  address,  therefore,  may  serve  a  double  purpose,  first 
that  of  a  humble  tribute  to  the  great  work  of  those  two 
eminent  geologists,  and  secondly  that  of  an  introduction  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  White  Chalk  of  Lincolnshire. 

As  indicating  the  state  of  the  general  knowledge  of  this 
portion  of  the  Chalk  Strata  in  Lincolnshire  only  thirty  years 
ago,  it  may  suffice  here  to  refer  to  one  or  two  authorities.  In 
White’s  Directory  of  Lincolnshire,  1892,  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison, 
f.g.s.,  remarked:  ‘the  Upper  Chalk  has  not  been  recognised 
in  Lincolnshire,  but  it  may  be  present,  but  overlaid  and  con¬ 
cealed  by  drift’.  The  same  writer,  in  Kelly’s  Directory,  1909, 
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referring  to  the  Upper  and  Middle  Chalk  said  :  ‘  As  yet  little 
has  been  done  in  the  precise  zoning  of  the  Chalk  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire 

In  the  meantime  (1898)  however.  Mr.  William  Hill,  f.g.s., 
had  established  the  fact  of  the  Holaster  planus  zone,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Upper  Chalk,  occurring  at  Boswell  Pit,  near 
Louth,  by  the  discovery  there  of  the  name  fossil ;  also  of 
Echinocorys  scutatus  and  Micraster  leshei.  These  Micrasters,  he 
remarked,  were  large  ones.  In  view  of  subsequent  researches, 
it  is  probable  that  these  large  Micrasters  were  M.  cor-bovis  and 
not  M.  leshei.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visits,  we  collected 
about  forty  specimens  of  M.  cor-bovis ,  and  not  more  than  about 
half-a-dozen  M.  leshei. 

In  his  4  Note  on  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Lincolnshire  ’,  Mr. 
Hill  said  that  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1889,  ‘  the  whole  of  the  flint-bearing  Chalk  of  that 
County  above  the  Melbourne  Rock  was  referred  to  as  Middle 
Chalk,  and  no  horizon  was  found  which  could  be  regarded  as 
the  equivalent  to  the  zone  of  Holaster  planus  or  the  Chalk  Rock 
of  the  Midland  Counties’.  This  remark  was  repeated  in  Vol. 
III.  of  the  Memoir  published  in  1904;  at  the  same  time  the 
author  of  that  Memoir  remarked  that,  as  ‘knowledge  of  the 
fossils  of  the  Upper  Chalk  became  more  accurate’,  he  was 
‘  impressed  by  the  record  of  certain  fossils  with  the  probability 
that  the  Acthorpe  quarry  was  in  the  Upper  Chalk 

This  determined  Mr.  Hill  to  visit  the  locality  and  he  then 

- 

found  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Upper 
Chalk  occurred  north  of  Louth. 

Noth  withstanding  the  result  of  Mr.  Hill’s  visit  and  the 
subsequent  researches  by  Air.  A.  Burnett,  in  the  ‘  Memoir  on 
the  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain  :,  published  in  1903-4,  the 
Middle  Chalk  was  disposed  of  in  seven  pages  and  the  Upper 
Chalk  in  four-and-a-half  pages  :  and  in  that  Memoir  the  faunal 
list  for  those  zones  in  Lincolnshire  did  not  contain  more  than 
fifty  species  of  fossils. 

At  that  stage  Lincolnshire  Chalk  matters  remained,  until 
Dr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherborn  came  in  the  autumn  of 
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1906  and  commenced  zonal  investigations,  ignoring  the  old 
classification  of  Middle  and  Upper  Chalk. 

As  Dr.  Rowe  wrote  in  the  introduction  to  his  paper  on 
the  White  Chalk  of  the  Coast  of  Kent,  he  ‘  pins  his  faith  to 
Zoology  and  to  Zoology  alone,  for  while  it  is  true  that  broad 
lithological  features  give  us  a  natural  division-line  between 
certain  zones  in  some  localities,  it  is  equally  clear  that  these 
same  features  fail  us,  in  the  case  of  identical  zones  in  other 
districts.  But  fossils  never  fail  us,  if  we  collect  with  sufficient 
care*.  And  in  a  subsequent  paper  on  ‘Uintacrinus  near 
Dover’,  Dr.  Rowe  said  :  ‘we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
the  unwisdom  of  relying  on  lithological  data  alone 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Lincolnshire  White 
Chalk  ;  there  are  very  few  lithological  characters  that  are  of 
use  in  zoning  our  White  Chalk. 

Those  beds  of  Chalk  formerly  known  as  Upper  and 
Middle  Chalk  are  now  divided  into  nine  zones  as  follows,  in 
descending  order  : 

Zones 

Ostrea  lunata 

Belemnitella  mucronata  (called  B.  mucronata) 

Actinocamax  quadratus  (called  A.  quadratus) 

Marsupite  or  Uintacrinus  band  (called  Marsupite) 

Micraster  cor-anguinum  (called  M.  cor-ang.) 

Micraster  cor-testudinarium  (called  M.  cor-test.) 

Holaster  planus  (called  H.  p.) 

Terebratulina  gracilis  (called  T.  g.) 

Rhynchonella  cuvieri  (called  R.  c.) 

Although  all  these  zones  occur  in  Norfolk,  and  all  except 
Ostrea  lunata  and  B.  mucronata  occur  in  Yorkshire,  that  is 
on  each  side  north  and  south  of  our  County,  the  six  upper¬ 
most  zones  do  not  occur  in  Lincolnshire.  There  are,  however, 
indications  of  their  former  presence  in  the  County. 

In  the  superficial  gravels  in  the  Louth  District  there  have 
been  found  flint  casts  of  fossils  characteristic  of  some  of  those 
upper  zones  of  the  White  Chalk. 

The  specimens  in  my  own  collection  include  small  pointed 
Conuli  which  Mr.  H.  L.  Hawkins  identified  as  Conulopsis 
abbreviatus  ( =  Conulus  orbignyanus  Ag.).  The  vertical  range  of 
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that  species  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Sherborn  as :  ‘  ?  upper  part 
of  B.  mucronata  zone  and  the  Damian  Chalk  of  Trimingham  ’ 
(Ostrea  lunata  zone).  Among  my  specimens,  too,  there  is  an 
Echinocorys  scutatus  characteristic  of  the  M.  cor-ang.  zone;  and 
there  is  another  which  Mr.  Sherborn  identified  as  of  ‘  Marsu- 
pite  zone  type’.  I  have  also  specimens  of  B.  mucronata  zone 
Belmnites  (?  Actinocamax  granulatus)  found  at  Louth  and  Ken- 
wick;  and  from  the  gravels  at  Burgh-on-Bain  I  have  speci¬ 
mens,  including  a  flint  cast  of  a  small  Micraster.  No  sign  of 
having  been  either  water-worn  or  ice-borne  is,  in  my  opinion, 
shown  by  any  of  these  specimens.  Hence  we  may,  I  think, 
fairly  assume  that  they  cannot  have  travelled  far,  and  are 
therefore  part  of  the  residue  of  the  disintegration  and  subaerial 
denundation  of  those  upper  zones. 

The  only  fossil  yet  found  in  the  County,  presumably  in 
situ ,  which  might  indicate  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  M.  cor-test.  zone  is  a  solitary  specimen  of  that  Micraster 
found  by  Mr.  Burnett  in  a  pit  at  Ulceby,  North  Lincolnshire. 
Dr.  Rowe,  who  saw  the  specimen,  and  Mr.  Sherborn,  both 
give  the  vertical  range  for  that  Micraster  as  from  the  H.  p. 
zone  to  the  M.  cor-ang.  zone.  From  this  fact,  together  with 
the  absence  of  any  other  distinctly  M.  cor-test.  zone  fossils,  we 
may  conclude  that  that  specimen  was  from  the  upper  part  of 
H.  p.  zone,  and  we  may,  therefore,  dismiss  from  our  minds 
any  idea  of  there  being  any  part  of  the  Micraster  zone  in 
Lincolnshire.  That  leaves  us  with  only  three  zones  of  the 
White  Chalk  in  the  County  and  they  are  in  ascending  order, 
the  R.  c.,  the  T.  g.  and  the  H.  p.  zones. 

As  time  will  not  permit  of  my  dealing  in  detail  with  the 
seventy-six  sections  of  which  I  have  notes,  I  shall  confine  my 
observations  mainly  to  the  Louth  area  which,  I  think,  may  be 
taken  as  an  epitome  of  the  White  Chalk  of  the  whole  County. 
That  area  is  represented  in  my  sketch-plan  of  numbered  pits. 
In  only  eleven  of  those  seventy-six  sections  did  we  find  the  R. 
c.  zone,  and  eight  of  them  were  south  of  Louth. 

RHYNCHONELLA  CUVIERI  ZONE. 

This  zone  immediately  overlies  the  plena  marl  band,  and 
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forms  the  base  of  the  White  Chalk  and  that  portion  of  the 
Chalk  formerly  known  as  Middle  Chalk.  The  Geological 
Survey  Memoir  of  the  ‘  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain  1903,  ii, 
p.  364,  records  the  zone  as  ‘  only  1 5  feet  thick  in  Lincolnshire 
On  p.  478  of  the  same  volume,  it  is  said  to  be  from  10  feet  to 
13  feet;  and  on  pp.  480-1,  it  is  stated  to  vary  from  ‘  12  to  15 
feet  in  thickness  In  most  of  the  sections  measured  by  Dr. 
Rowe  and  myself,  we  could  not  make  the  thickness  more  than 
about  12  feet  9  inches,  and  in  only  one  or  two  could  we,  by 
stretching  a  point,  make  13  feet  of  it. 

Formerly  this  zone  was  described  as  ‘  Chalk  without 
flints  ’,  but  here  we  have  a  case  of  the  unreliability  of  litholog¬ 
ical  features,  for  in  a  large  pit  at  Claxby,  near  Alford,  and  in 
another  pit  at  Swallow  we  found  that  the  R.  c.  zone  was  not 
without  flints. 

In  the  Claxby  Pit  the  R.  c.  zone,  as  measured  by  us,  was 
12  feet  6  inches  in  thickness,  and  included  a  thin  tabular  flint, 
and  also  a  layer  of  flints.  In  that  zone  we  obtained  an  un¬ 
usually  good  list  of  fossils,  namely 

Conulus  subrotundus  ;  C.  castaneus 
Cyphosoma  sp. 

Salenia  granulosa 
Rhynchonella  reedensis 
Terebratula  carnea 

Terebratulina  lata  (=  gracilis)  ;  T.  striata 

Inoceramus  mytiloides 

Oxyrhina  mantelli 

Asteroid  ossicles 

Porosphaera  globularis 

Micrabacia  sp. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  in  this  zone  we  did  not  find  a 
single  specimen  of  its  name-fossil,  although  we  obtained  it 
from  the  zone  above. 

Of  the  corresponding  section  in  the  Pit  at  Swallow,  Dr. 
Rowe  said:  ‘An  interesting  section  of  flinty  Cuvieri  (zone) — 
no  grit  bed,  no  plena  marl  shown,  no  limiting  marl  between 
R.  c.  and  T.  g.,  no  bed  of  small  flints’.  The  faunal  list  from 
this  section  was  short,  only  four  species  being  recorded, 
namely 
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Inoceramus  mytiloides  (five)  ;  I.  lamarcki  (one) 

Terebratula  carnea  (three) 

Rhynchonella  cuvieri  (twelve) 

This  zone  is  well  exposed  in  Paddison’s  Pit,  Grimsby 

Road,  Louth  (Pit  i),  but  fossils  are  rather  rare  there,  only 

five  species  having  been  recorded,  namely 

Inoceramus  mytiloides 
Rhynchonella  cuvieri 
Terebratula  semiglobosa  ;  T.  carnea 
Conulus  castanea 

Another  fair  section  in  this  zone  occurs  in  Pit  6  near 
Elkington  Brickyard.  According  to  our  measurement,  it  was 
12  feet  9  inches  thick. 

We  found  eleven  species  of  fossils,  including 

Discoidea  dixoni  (two) 

Ammonites  peramplus,  juv. 

Conulus  subrotundus 

C.  subrotundus  +  castanea  (a  large  form) 

C.  castanea,  a  small  form,  about  which  Dr.  Rowe  remarked : 
‘  interesting,  for  the  only  place  where  it  occurs  elsewhere, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  Dover... there  found  in  the  lower  30 
feet  of  the  Cuvieri  zone  ’ 

Terebratulina  striata. 

Of  the  remaining  sections  in  this  zone,  that  in  Pit  32  at 
Tathwell  and  that  in  a  Well  (31)  some  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  Pit  are  interesting.  In  the  R.  c.  zone  of  the  former  the 
principal  fossils  were  Conulus  subrotundus ,  Salenia  granulosa  and 
Ammonites  peramplus.  During  the  digging  operations  of  the 
Well  (31)  an  unusually  large  example  of  Conulus  subrotundus 
was  found.  Dr.  Rowe  said  it  was  the  largest  he  had  seen  in 
the  County,  his  measurements  being  A.  p.  =  52-5  x  Tr.  = 

48-5- 

The  total  list  of  fossils  from  this  zone  comprises  only 
thirteen  species. 

TEREBRATULINA  GRACILIS  ZONE. 

As  the  lithological  features  of  this  zone  have  been  fairly 
described  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  ‘  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain  ’,  it  is  needless  for  me 
to  cover  the  same  ground,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my 
observations  more  particularly  to  the  fauna  of  the  zone. 
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In  ‘Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain’,  ii.  p.  482,  we  read: 
‘Fossils  are  very  scarce’,  and  on  p.  484,  only  eight  species 

are  recorded  for  this  zone  in  Lincolnshire.  Our  list,  however, 
contains  forty-two  species,  a  number  that  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  Rowe-Sherborn  list  of  twenty-two  species 
for  the  Yorkshire  coast,  but  is  only  poor  when  compared  with 
their  list  of  ninety-three  species  for  Dover.  Of  the  76  sections 
of  which  I  have  notes,  only  30  were  in  this  zone,  the  majority 
of  them  being  rather  insignificant  from  a  faunal  point  of  view. 

By  far  the  most  important  section  is  that  in  Saturday  Pits 
near  Louth  (Pit  12),  which  is  quarried  for  the  manufacture  of 
whiting.  Here  is  a  section  of  about  45  feet  6  inches  vertical 
of  clean  Chalk.  From  our  measurements,  together  with  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  well  in  the  pit  supplied  by  the  quarryman,  and 
other  data,  Dr.  Rowe  and  I,  independently  of  each  other,  cal¬ 
culated  that  there  are  about  120  feet  of  T.  g.  Chalk  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  Fossils  were  not  plentiful  in  this  pit,  only  about  27 
species  being  found,  mostly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  section, 
namely 

Holaster  planus 
Cardiaster  cretaceus 
Conulus  praenuntius 
Rhynchonella  reedensis  ;  R.  cuvieri 
Terebratula  carnea 
Terebratulina  striata 
Kingena  lima 

Inoceramus  brogniarti ;  I.  lamarcki ;  I.  cuvieri 
Ostrea  vesicularia  ;  O.  hippopodium 
Prioncyclus  (?  neptuni)  Geinitz 
Ptychodus  mammilaris 
Bourgueticrinus  sp. 

Berenecia  papillosa 
Stomatopora  sp. 

Bardia  subdeltoidea 
Osculipora  sp. 

Porosphoera  sp. 

No  specimens  of  the  species  from  which  the  zone  is 
named  were  recorded.  Fifteen  species  of  Foraminifera  from 
this  pit  I  published  in  ‘The  Naturalist’,  August  1911,  and 
they  are  recorded  in  the  T.  g.  column  of  my  Schedule. 

In  Pit  13,  some  distance  to  the  S.W.  from  Saturday  Pits, 
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there  is  a  rather  poor  section  of  hard,  gritty  Chalk,  from  which 
twelve  species  of  Fossils  were  collected,  including 
Holaster  planus  (one) 

Conulus  praenuntius  (several,  one  of  them  being  infilled 

with  whitish  flint) 

Cardiaster  cretaceus,  juv. 

Cyphosoma  sp.  (a  spine  of) 

Cidaris  hirudo  ;  C.  serrifera 
Rhynchonella  limbata 
Serpula  ampullacea  ;  S.  ilium. 

There  is  a  considerable  section  in  this  zone  in  Pit  26  at 
Muckton.  Half-a-dozen  species  only  were  collected  there,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  two  specimens  of  Holaster  planus ,  found 
together  at  the  top  of  the  section,  and  one  at  the  base.  This 
section  may  be  correlated  to  the  lower  part  of  the  section  in 
Pit  12. 

HOLASTER  PLANUS  ZONE. 

In  no  section  examined  did  we  find  features  which  seemed 
to  indicate  the  junction  of  T.  g.  and  H.  p.  zones.  We  were, 
therefore,  unable  to  determine  a  dividing  line.  This  proved 
to  be  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  our  Lincolnshire  zones. 
More  than  40  sections  were  investigated,  and  about  171 
species  of  Fossils  were  recorded,  121  of  them  being  recorded 
from  Pit  8  at  Boswell.  I  am  not  aware  that  Dr.  Rowe  made 
any  calculations  as  to  the  probable  thickness  of  this  zone  in 
our  County,  but  from  various  calculations  of  my  own  and 
other  data,  I  estimate  the  thickness  of  the  zone  to  be  about  go 
feet. 

I  cannot  on  this  occasion  describe  the  whole  of  these  forty 
odd  sections,  and  restrict  myself  more  particularly  to  nine  of 
them  in  the  Louth  district  which  may  be  representative  of 
three  different  levels  exposed  in  this  zone. 

The  sections  in  Pit  4  at  Fotherby  Top,  Pit  g  at  North 
Ormsby,  Pit  ig  at  Ludborough,  and  Pit  21  at  Fotherby 
Grange  are  probably  in  the  lower  half  of  the  zone.  The  chief 
lithological  features  in  this  group  of  pits  are  a  big  tabular 
flint  and  a  reddish  or  ferruginous  marl  band,  about  four  inches 
thick,  which  is  found  about  6^  feet  above  the  tabular  flint. 
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Pit  4  yielded 

Infulaster  excentricus  (resting  on  a  thin  flint  band  above  the 
big  tabular  flint) 

Echinocorys  scutatus 
Holaster  planus  ;  H.  placenta 
Cardiaster  cotteauanus 
Hemiaster  minimus 
Cidaris  serrifera 

Septifer  lineatus  (found  by  Mr.  A.  Burnett,  the  only  speci¬ 
men  recorded  for  the  County). 

In  Pit  9,  Infulaster  excentricus  was  found  at  both  top  and 

bottom  of  the  section ;  and  Echinocorys  scutatus  above  and 

below  the  ferruginous  marl  band. 

In  Pit  19,  an  extensive  section  shows  a  series  of  faults 

and  slickenside.  The  records  included 

Infulaster  excentricus  (resting  on  the  big  tabular  flint) 

Echinocorys  scutatus 

Holaster  planus 

Hemiaster  minimus 

Cidaris  serrifera 

In  Pit  21,  there  was  a  section  about  42-I  feet  vertical,  and 
some  10  feet  below  the  big  tabular  flint  there  was  a  very  large 
nodular  flint,  which  may  possibly  be  near  the  junction  of  the 
zones  H.  p.  and  T.  g.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  section  there 
is  a  series  of  thin  bands  of  nodular  and  tabular  flints  ;  and 
there  is  also  a  series  of  faults.  This  pit  yielded  44  species, 
including 

Echinocorys  scutatus  (above  the  ferruginous  marl  band) 

E.  sp.  (a  large  domed  type) 

Holaster  planus  (below  the  ferruginous  marl  band) 

Cyphosoma  radiatum 

Cidaris  serrifera 

Cardiaster  cotteauanus 

Infulaster  excentricus 

Hemiaster  minimus 

Hipponyx  sp. 

Thecidium  wetherelli 
Pseudodiadema  fragile 
Serpula  proteus  ;  S.  cincta 
Stomatopora  sp. 

No  example  of  Micraster  was  found  in  Pits  4,  9,  19  or  21. 
In  Pit  36  at  Ashby  Hill,  there  is  a  section,  about  34^  feet 
vertical,  of  alternating  bands  of  Chalk  and  Flint,  at  fairly 
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regular  intervals.  It  probably  continues  upwards  the  series 
seen  in  the  upper  part  of  Pit  21.  Among  the  species  found 
were  : 

Echinocorys,  the  small  gibbous  form,  fairly  abundant  down 
to  the  thin  marl  band  near  the  base  of  the  pit 
Micraster  cor-bovis  (in  the  upper  part  of  the  section) 
Holaster  planus  ;  H.  placenta 
Cidaris  serrifera 
Crania  egnabergensis 
Serpula  cincta 

No  other  section  was  seen  to  correspond  exactly  with  this 

one. 

The  next  group  of  pits  consists  of  Pit  8  at  Boswell,  Pit  49 
at  Wyham  House,  and  Pit  50  at  South  Elkington  Church 
Top.  In  these  pits  are  sections  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
H.  p.  zone  in  Lincolnshire. 

Pit  8  was  the  most  important  of  all,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  we  examined  it  thoroughly,  for  it  has  subsequently  been 
in  an  impossible  state.  When  we  investigated  it,  there  was  a 
31^  ft.  clear  section,  but  now  there  is  not  an  accessible  section 
of  6  feet,  and  that  is  merely  rubbly  Chalk.  These  were  our 
records  : 

Micraster  cor-bovis  (common) ;  M.  leskei  (rather  rare) ;  M. 
leskei  +  praecursor  (a  passage  form,  one) ;  M.  praecursor 
(rather  rare) 

Echinocorys  scutatus  (rather  rare) 

Infulaster  excentricus  (rather  common) 

Cardiaster  cotteauanus  (one) 

Pachydiscus  farmeryi  (a  new  species  of  Ammonite  described 
and  named  by  Mr.  Crick  in  honour  of  our  late  member, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Farmery,  of  Louth,  who  discovered  it) 
Echinocorys  sp.,  similar  to  that  found  in  Pit  21 
Hipponyx  blackmori 
Lima  granulata 

All  the  species  found  in  this  section  are  marked  B  in  the 
general  list. 

In  Pit  49  is  a  small  but  extremely  interesting  section, 
mostly  of  soft  White  Chalk,  with  a  few  grey  flints  and  a 
spurious  tabular  flint.  The  chief  feature  of  this  section  is  the 
band  of  Oysters  in  great  abundance,  and  associated  there¬ 
with  are  numerous  segments  of  a  beautiful  species  of  Isocrinus. 
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Among  the  rarer  species  were : 

Membranipora  tenebrosa  on  a  Lima  hoperi  (Dr.  Rowe  said 
that  this  had  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  zones  A. 
quadratus  and  B.  mucronata) 

Plicatula  barroisi 
Hippothoa  simplex 
Diastopora  cf.  glomerata 
Astachus  leachii. 

All  the  species  found  in  this  section  are  marked  W  in  the 
in  the  general  list. 

Pit  50,  Church  Top  Pit  at  South  Elkington,  is  at  about 
the  same  altitude  as  Pit  8  at  Boswell,  near  the  400  feet  contour 
line.  The  section  is  rather  small,  only  i6£  feet  at  greatest 
depth,  and  it  probably  corresponds  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
section  in  Pit  8.  Its  chief  lithological  feature  consists  of  two 
large  Paramoudras  resting  on  a  tabular  flint  in  an  oblique 
position.  Unfortunately,  both  have  been  destroyed.  The 
first  one  seen  measured  about  feet  in  height,  was  3  feet 
4  inches  broad  at  the  top,  and  2  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  at 
its  base.  The  other  was  not  so  large,  but  was  interesting  on 
account  of  its  association  with  the  bending  of  the  Chalk  and 
flints.  The  species  found  in  this  section  are  marked  E  in  the 
general  list.  Micrastev  cor-bovis  and  Hemiastev  minimus  were 
both  fairly  common.  The  most  interesting  palaeontological 
discovery  in  the  section  was  a  small  strap-like  Bvyozoon  which 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  discover  on  a  piece  of  large  Inocera- 
mus.  It  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Lang  in  the  ‘  Geological 
Magazine’,  June  1917,  as  ‘Genotype,  Tylopora  lorea,  n.  sp.  ’ 
The  type-specimen,  which  I  presented  to  the  British  Museum, 
is  no.  D. 15389.  I  submitted  one  of  the  Asteroid  ossicles  to 
Mr.  W.  K.  Spencer,  who  thought  it  was  possibly  a  new  species. 
At  his  request,  I  presented  it  to  him,  but  I  have  heard  nothing 
further  as  to  its  determination. 

SUMMARY. 

PARAMOUDRAS,  or  POT  STONES.  These  were  observed 
in  four  pits,  all  in  H.  p.  zone,  and  probably  all  in  about  the 
same  level  in  that  zone.  Those  in  Boswell  Pit  (8)  and  Ashby 
Hill  Pit  (36)  were  small  and  rather  insignificant;  but  those  in 
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Church  Top  Pit,  South  Elkington  (50)  and  a  Pit  west  of 
Thornton  (73)  were  large  and  of  some  importance.  In  the 
latter  pit  there  were  three,  one  of  which  was  3  feet  across  and 
4  feet  high.  In  Pit  50  there  were  two.  One  of  them  was 
measured  by  Dr.  Rowe  as  about  7^  feet  tall,  3  feet  4  inches 
broad  at  top,  and  2  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  at  base.  The 
other,  which  was  not  seen  by  Dr.  Rowe  was  rather  smaller. 
In  both  these  pits  there  was  a  peculiar  curving  or  bending  in 
the  Chalk  and  flint  tabulars,  a  feature  which  caused  Dr.  Rowe 
to  ask  me  various  questions  shortly  before  his  death,  but  with 
these  questions  I  cannot  now  deal. 

Dr.  Rowe  remarked  that  an  ‘  interesting  point  in  the  way  of 
zonal  occurrence  is  notably  the  complete  dominance  of  M.  cor- 
bovis  in  H.p.  zone,  and  the  abnormally  low  occurrence  of 
Isocrinus  and  Kingena  lima  ’  ;  and  he  added  :  ‘  There  are  appar¬ 
ently  barren  areas  in  the  Lincolnshire  H.p.  zone’.  In  his  MS 
notes,  he  wrote:  ‘All  the  Echinoderms  tend  to  occur  in  bands 
and  pockets.  Where  M.  cor-bovis  is  fairly  common,  as  at  Pit  8, 
other  species  are  also  fairly  common  ’.  The  same  applies  to 
the  Oyster  band,  as  in  Pit  49.  When  Mr.  W.  K.  Spencer 
wrote  about  the  Asteroid  ossicles  mentioned  on  p.  56,  he  said  : 
‘  The  fauna  is  distinctly  of  a  shallow-water  type,  and  much  of 
its  value  is  its  tendency  to  show  resemblances  to  the  upper¬ 
most  Senonian  and  Damian  ossicles  which  also  belonged  to 
forms  living  in  shallow  water  Senonian  and  Damian  are 
the  names  given  to  the  zones  that  are  above  the  H.p.  zone. 

Once,  when  we  were  together  in  the  field,  Dr.  Rowe  expressed 
to  me  the  opinion  that  at  least  some  of  the  fauna  came  into  the 
region  from  the  north-east,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject,  dealing  mainly  with  the  rela¬ 
tive  occurrence  of  certain  species  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

It  was  noted  that  very  few  of  the  Fossils  were  infilled  with 
flint,  and  that  a  few  of  the  smaller  Brachiopods  were  not  in¬ 
filled  with  either  Chalk  or  flint. 

ECU INOCORYS.  This  Echinid  was  by  no  means  rare. 
Most  of  the  specimens  were  of  the  small  gibbous  form,  but 
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thin  test,  thick  test  and  large  dome  examples  were  also  found. 
They  were  recorded  from  19  pits. 

MICRASTERS.  Of  M .  cor-testudinarium  only  one  specimen 
has  been  recorded,  and  it  was  presumably  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  H.p.  zone.  M.  praecursor  was  rather  rare,  and  very 
fragmentary.  The  fragments  represented  the  sutured  form  and 
passage-forms  between  M.  praecursor  +  leskei  and  M .  praecursor  -(- 
cor-bovis.  M.  leskei  was  rare,  being  recorded  only  from  Pits  8, 
23  and  50.  M.  cor-bovis  was  distributed  fairly  widely,  and  was 
particularly  common  in  the  lower  part  of  the  section  in  Pit  8. 

CONULI.  Some  of  the  Lincolnshire  Conuli  were  of  such 
forms  as  to  occasion  the  necessity  for  a  new  classification. 
Certain  forms  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  T.g.  zone  were 
at  first  provisionally  named  C.  annulus  by  Dr.  Rowe,  who,  in 
a  letter  dated  4  July  1915,  remarked  :  1  It  is  the  form  which 
gives  me  the  link  between  the  low  zonal  group  with  rounded 
ambitus  and  the  big  zonal  group  with  similar  features’.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  changed  the  name  to  C.  praenuntius ,  that  is  ‘  the 
harbinger  ’.  He  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  group-form  found 
only  at  the  top  of  R.c.  zone,  or  more  generally  in  T.g.  zone, 
and  he  called  it  ‘  the  harbinger  ’  because  it  foretells  C.  vulgaris 
and  C.  conicus.  It  is  not  subrotundus ,  and  not  vulgaris  or  conicus , 
but  a  half-way  form,  just  as  M.  praecursor  ushers  in  M.  cor- 
anguinum.  He  considered  it  a  ‘  fine  guide  ’  to  the  upper  T.g. 
zone.  He  said  that  one  small  specimen  from  Pit  12  nearly 
approached  subrotundus ,  and  he  stated  that  he  should  re-name 
it  contractus ,  because  the  base  was  more  contracted  and  the 
ambitus  more  rounded.  He  noticed  that  in  the  majority  of 
them  the  test  was  very  thick,  which,  he  said,  ‘  is  quite  a  Louth 
feature’.  A  specimen  from  the  R.c.  zone  of  the  Tathwell 
Well  (31)  was  the  largest  Dr.  Rowe  had  seen  in  Lincolnshire. 
Another  specimen  (in  my  collection)  is  of  an  unusual  shape. 
It  is  from  the  same  well,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  Lincolnshire 
T.g.  zone.  I  found  a  very  small  example  of  C.  castanea  in  the 
R.c.  zone  in  Pit  6.  Dr.  Rowe  said  that  so  far  as  he  knew, 
the  only  place  where  it  occurred  elsewhere  was  in  the  lower 
30  feet  of  the  R.c.  zone  at  Dover. 
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DISCOIDEA  DIXONI  was  very  rare.  I  believe  that  only 
two  specimens  were  found  in  R.C.  zone,  Pit  6.  In  his  *  Isle 
of  Wight  ’  paper,  p.  293,  Dr.  Rowe  says  that  besides  R. 
cuvievi  and  Ino.  mytiloides,  ‘  the  only  other  fossil  which  is  at 
all  abundant  at  this  horizon  in  all  the  southern  counties  is 
Discoidea  dixoni.  It  was  not  found  in  Yorkshire  ’. 

CARDI ASTER  CRETACEUS  was  only  obtained  from  T.  g. 
zone  in  Pits  1,  6,  12,  13,  32  and  34. 

C.  COTTEAUANUS  was  rare,  and  was  found  in  Pits  4,  8,  21 
and  59,  only  one  specimen  from  each. 

HOLASTER  PLANUS  was  abundant,  and  was  found  down 
even  to  the  lower  part  of  T.  g.  zone. 

H.  PLACENTA  was  recorded  from  ten  Pits,  but  all  the 
specimens  were  fragmentary.  The  first  example  we  found 
was  about  two-thirds  of  a  large  one,  and  on  it  there  were 
the  following  adnate  forms :  Crania  parisiensis ,  Ostrea  hippo- 
podium ,  Plicatilis  sigillina,  Membranipora  sp.,  Stomatopora  sp., 
Serpula  plana  and  Rhynchonella  reedensis. 

INFULASTER  EXCENTRICUS  was  recorded  from  sixteen 
pits,  and  was  rather  common  in  H.  p.  zone. 

HEMIASTER  MINIMUS.  According  to  Dr.  Rowe,  the 
range  of  this  Echinid  is  little  understood.  He  said  that  he 
had  it  in  every  zone,  even  the  B.  mucronata  at  Norwich; 
that  it  was  common  in  the  R.  c.  zone,  rather  free  in  T.  g. 
zone,  and  after  that  ‘a  curiosity  only’.  We  obtained  it  in 
fair  numbers  in  five  H.  p.  Pits,  but  only  in  one  T.  g.  Pit. 
Dr.  Rowe  thought  this  was  abnormal,  and  ought  to  have 
been  reversed,  but  it  was  ‘all  the  more  interesting’.  I 
obtained  a  dozen  specimens  in  Pit  50. 

CIDARIS.  Five  species  of  this  genus  were  recorded,  the 
three  rarest  (all  from  the  H.  p.  zone)  being  perovnata  (from 
three  pits),  and  clavigeva  and  subvesiculosa ,  each  from  one  pit. 

SALENIA  GRANULOSA.  Dr.  Rowe  and  Mr.*  Sherborn 

* 

obtained  one  from  T.g.  at  Barton-on-Humber,  and  only  two 
other  specimens  have  been  recorded  for  the  County  in  R.c. 
zone.  Messrs.  Rowe  &  Sherborn  found  only  one  specimen 
of  this  species  in  T.g.  zone  in  Yorkshire,  and  none  in  the 
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R.c.  zone  in  that  County. 

PSEUDODIADEM  A  FRAGILE.  Fragments  of  beautiful 
Echinid  spines  found  in  Pits  4,  8,  21,  43,  49  and  50,  all  in 
H.p.  zone,  were  identified  as  referable  to  this  species, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded  by  Messrs. 
Rowe  and  Sherborn  in  any  of  their  five  papers  on  the  White 
Chalk  of  the  English  Coast.  In  ‘  Cretaceous  Rocks  of 
Britain  vol.  iii,  however,  Pseudodiadema  is  recorded  as  a 
synonym  of  Helicodiadema,  and  the  species  fragile  is  recorded 
from  the  Upper  Chalk,  Gravesend,  and  the  A.  quadratus 
and  B.  mucronata  zones,  Salisbury.  Our  Lincolnshire 
records  have,  therefore,  carried  its  range  downwards,  with 
three  zones  intervening. 

PENTACRINUS  AGASSIZI  was  recorded  only  from  one 
pit. 

ISOCRINUS  sp.  Numerous  segments  of  a  beautiful  small 
species  of  this  genus  were  discovered  in  Pit  49,  and  a  few 
in  Pits  8  and  50.  Dr.  Rowe  doubted  if  these  could  be  I. 
kloendini ,  as  that  species  was  only  known  to  him  in  M.  cor¬ 
ang.  zone,  and  he  concluded  that  the  species  must  be  new. 

ASTEROIDS.  Eight  species  were  identified  by  Mr.  W.  K. 
Spencer,  and  reference  has  already  been  made  to  them.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  one  ossicle  from  Pit  50  might  be 
a  new  species  of  Astropccten. 

BRACHIOPODS.  Thirteen  species  were  recorded.  One  of 
them,  Kingena  lima ,  was  specially  mentioned  by  Dr.  Barrois 
in  his  review  of  Dr.  Rowe’s  five  papers  on  the  Zones  of  the 
White  Chalk.  His  words  are:  ‘  Previously  recorded  only 
from  the  Lower  and  Upper  beds  of  the  White  Chalk,  Dr. 
Rowe  has  filled  in  the  gaps,  and  found  that  at  those  levels 
where  it  is  rarest  in  the  Southern  Counties,  it  is  commonest 
in  Lincolnshire  ’. 

THECIDIUM  WETHERELLI,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
recorded  only  for  Pit  21. 

THECIDIUM  sp.  This  has  not  been  specifically  determined 
by  Dr.  Kitchen,  to  whom  I  submitted  a  number  of  valves 
which  1  found  attached  to  pieces  of  Inoceramus  in  Pit  50. 
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RHYNCHONELLA  LIMBATA  was  recorded  from  Pit  3 
(T.g.  zone),  and  Pits  4  and  13  (H.p.  zone). 

R.  PLICATILIS  v.  OCTOPLICATA  was  rather  rare,  and 
was  recorded  only  from  Pits  8,  17,  48  and  49. 

CRANIA  PARISIENSIS  was  not  rare  in  the  pits  in  which 
it  occurred,  but  it  is  not  generally  distributed.  It  was  re¬ 
corded  from  Pits  8,  20  and  21,  and  in  the  last-named  I 

-(Obtained  remains  of  six  specimens. 

CRANIA  EGNABERGENSIS  is  a  curious-looking  little 
Brachiopod.  It  was  recorded  for  six  Pits,  nos.  8,  17,  36, 
49,  50  and  56. 

LAMELLIBRANCHS.  Five  species  of  Inocerami  were  re¬ 
corded,  the  most  interesting  being  I.  undulatus ,  found  only  in 
three  Pits,  nos.  8,  30  and  56. 

PLICATULA  BARROISI  was  recorded  only  from  Pits  49 
and  50. 

OSTREA  SEMIPLANA  was  recorded  from  Pit  8  only. 

O.  NORMANIANA  was  recorded  from  five  Pits.  It  is 
rather  rare. 

SPONDYLUS  DUTEMPLEANUS  was  rare,  being  re¬ 
corded  only  for  Pits  8  and  49.  According  to  Dr.  Rowe,  it 
is  rare  in  Sussex,  Devon  and  Yorkshire,  and  is  not  found  in 
Dorset. 

PECTEN  CAMPANENSIS  (PULCHELLA).  A  small 
valve  of  a  Pecten  which  I  found  in  Pit  50  was  identified  as 
P.  pulchella ,  but  according  to  Dr.  Rowe’s  Isle  of  Wight 
paper,  p.  321,  that  species  is  confined  to  the  Trimingham 
Chalk,  Norfolk,  and,  therefore,  those  specimens  generally 
so  named  from  these  lower  zones  should  be  P.  campanensis, 
about  which  Dr.  Rowe  said  :  ‘  Quite  recently  we  have  been 
able  to  extend  the  range  of  Pecten  campanensis  in  a  downward 
direction,  for  we  have  found  five  examples  in  the  M.  cor- 
test.  zone  of  Dover  My  solitary  example,  therefore, 
carries  the  range  downwards  by  one  zone,  namely  H.p. 

P.  CRETOSUS  was  by  no  means  common,  being  recorded 
only  from  Pits  49  and  50. 

HIPPONYX  BLACKMORI  was  rare,  found  only  in  Pits 
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8  and  g. 

LIMA  GRANULATA  and  L.  HOPERI  were  also  rare,  the 
former  from  Pits  8  and  49,  the  latter  from  Pit  49  only. 

TEREDO  AMPHISBAENA  was  recorded  for  three  Pits 
only,  namely  17,  37  and  60. 

GASTEROPODS  were  rare,  Pleurotomaria  sp.  and  Cerithium 
being,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  actual  representatives.  A 
few  shells,  which  had  presumably  been  bored  by  Gastero- 
pods,  were  found. 

CEPHALOPODS  were  scarce,  only  four  species  being  re¬ 
corded.  The  most  interesting  of  them  was  the  new  species 
Pachydiscus  farmeryi  already  mentioned. 

SERPULAE.  About  fifteen  species  were  recorded,  the  most 
interesting  being  a  most  beautiful  form  found  in  fair  num¬ 
bers  in  Pits  8,  23,  49  and  50,  all  in  the  upper  part  of  H.p. 
zone  and  provisionally  named  Ludetisis,  by  Dr.  Rowe,  in 
honour  of  our  town  of  Louth. 

CRUSTACEA  were  rare.  I  discovered  a  fragment  of  a 
‘jaw’  in  Pit  49,  and  it  was  identified  as  Astacus  leachii , 
Policipes  glabcr  was  found  in  four  Pits. 

FISH.  About  half-a-dozen  species  have  been  recorded,  all 
rather  rare.  A  tooth,  referable  to  Protosphaerena  (?  sp.  ferox ) 
was  found  in  Pit  50.  Mr.  T.  Sheppard  had  previously 
recorded  this  species  from  the  T.g.  zone  at  South  Eerriby 
Quarry.  In  the  same  place  he  also  found  a  ganoid,  Lepi- 
dotus  sp. 

MICROZOA.  Minute  forms  of  life  such  as  Bryozoa  and 
Foraminifera  are  well  represented  in  the  full  list  of  recorded 
species.  Besides  the  strap-like  Bryozoon,  which  is  not  only 
a  new  species,  but  is  also  the  type  of  the  new  genus,  there 
are  several  rare  forms,  including  Membranipora  tenebrosa  on 
Lima  hoperi ,  which  Dr.  Rowe  said  had  hitherto  been  found 
only  in  A.  quadratus  and  B.  mucronata  zones;  Diastopora  cf. 
glomerata  ;  Melicertites  dollfussi  ;  and  Hippothoa  simplex. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  seme  conclusion  as  to  the  thickness 

of  the  zones  of  the  White  Chalk,  and  also  to  correlate  the 

various  sections,  I  have  selected  .  the  well-tore  at  North 
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Elkington  Grange,  which  is  on,  or  near,  the  400-ft.  contour 
line.  Unfortunately,  no  details  of  that  bore  are  given  in  the 
Geological  Survey  Memoir  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  bored 
‘  into  the  Red  Chalk  at  297  ft.  ’ 

It  is,  I  believe,  generally  agreed  that  the  average  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  Lower  or  Grey  Chalk  is  about  75-ft.,  and  the 
Plena  marls  about  1  foot.  Those  two  amounts  subtracted 
from  the  297-ft.  leave  us  with  221 -ft.  of  White  Chalk.  The 
approximate  average  thickness,  12-ft.  6-in.  of  R.c.  zone,  and 
the  estimated  120-ft.  of  T.g.  zone  subtracted  from  the  221-ft. 
of  White  Chalk  give  us  approximately  88-ft.  6-in.  of  H.p.  zone. 
In  the  accompanying  diagrammatic  section  I  have  endeavoured 
to  correlate  the  various  sections  referred  to. 

When  we  consider  the  geographical  extension  of  range 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  of  some  of  the  fauna,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  a  remark  made,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  our  field 
meetings,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Thornley,  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  the  distribution  of  species  as  it  is 
of  a  distribution  of  naturalists. 

LIST  OF  FOSSIL  FAUNA  OF  THE 
LINCOLNSHIRE  WHITE  CHALK. 

C.  S.  Carter. 

Except  where  otherwise  stated  all  the  specimens  were 
identified  by  either  Dr.  A.  W.  Rowe,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  or  Mr.  C. 
Davies  Sherborn,  Hon.  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

As  far  as  possible  the  arrangement  is  in  accordance  with 
that  by  Dr.  Rowe  in  his  ‘  White  Chalk  of  the  English  Coast  ’. 
R.  c.  =  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  zone 
T.  g.  =  Terebratulina  gracilis  zone 
H.  p.  =  Holaster  planus  zone 
B  ==  Boswell  Chalk  Pit  (Pit  8) 

W  =  Wyham  House  Chalk  Pit  (Pit  49) 

E  =  Church  Top  Chalk  Pit  (Pit  50)  South  Elkington 

*  '  -  * -  -  '  'w  •  -  >  _  - 
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R.  c.  T.  g.  H.  p. 

Ventriculites  radiatus,  Mant.  B  E 

V.  impressus,  T.  Smith  X 

V.  mammilaris,  T.  Smith  B  W 

V.  cribosus,  Phill.  X 

V.  convolutus,  Hinde  B 

Plocoscyphia  convoluta,  T.  Smith  B  E 

Guettardia  stellata,  Mich.  X 

Cephalites  sp.  B 

Cliona  cretacea,  Portl.  B  W  E 

Porosphaera  globularis,  Phill.  B  E 

P.  pileolus,  Phill.  X 

P.  patelliformis,  Hinde  B 

Calc-sponge,  adnate  forms  X 

Parasmilia  centralis,  Mant.  B  W 

Onchotrochus  serpentinus,  Dune.  B  W  E 

Micrabacia  sp.  X 

Axogaster  sp.  B 

Osculipora  sp.  X 

Hydractinia  sp.  W 

Isid  Coral  W 

Serpula  plana,  S.  Woodw.  X  B  W  E 

S.  pusilla,  Sby.  B  W  E 

S.  granulata,  Sby.  B  W 

S.  ampullacea,  Sby.  X  B  E 

S.  pentangulata,  S.  Woodw.  E 

S.  fluctuata,  Sby.  B  W  E 

S.  cincta,  Goldf.  B  W 

S.  macropus,  Sby.  B  W 

S.  turbinella  (?),  Sby.  X 

S.  ilium,  Goldf.  X  B 

S.  gordialis  var.  serpentinus,  Schlot.  B  W  E 

S.  proteus,  Sby.  B  W 

S.  n.sp.  (Ludensis,  Rowe)  B  W 

S.  sp.  ?  ‘  long  thin  tube  ’  B 

S.  sp.  X 

Astacus  leachii  W 
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R.  c. 

T.  g. 

H.  p. 

Pollicipes  glaber,  Roem. 

B  E 

Bardia  subdeltoidea,  Miinst. 

W  E 

Cytherella  ovata,  Roem. 

B 

Echinocorys  scutatus,  Leske 

B  W  E 

Conulus  subrotundus,  Ag. 

X 

X 

C.  castaneus,  Brong. 

X 

C.  PR^NUNTIUS,  Rowe 

X 

Discordea  dixoni,  Forbes 

X 

Cardiaster  cretaceus,  Sorig. 

X 

C.  cotteauanus,  d’Orb. 

B 

Holaster  planus,  Mant. 

X 

B  W  E 

H.  placenta,  Ag. 

X 

B  W  E 

Infulaster  excentricus,  Rose 

B  E 

Hemiaster  minimus,  Ag. 

E 

Micraster  praecursor,  Rowe 

B  W 

M.  cor-testudinarium,  Goldf. 

X 

M.  leskei,  Desm. 

B  E 

M.  cor-bovis,  Forbes 

B  E 

Cidaris  hirudo,  Sorig. 

X 

B  W  E 

C.  perornata,  Forbes 

B  W 

C.  clavigera,  Konig 

W 

C.  subvesiculosa,  d’Orb. 

w 

C.  serrifera,  Forbes 

X 

B  W  E 

Salenia  granulosa,  Forbes 

X 

Cyphosoma  Konigi,  Mant. 

X 

C.  radiatum,  Sorig. 

X 

B  W  E 

Pseudodiadema  fragile,  Wilt. 

B  W  E 

Bourgueticrinus  sp. 

X 

B  W  E 

Pentacrinus  agassizi,  v.  Hag. 

B  W  E 

Isocrinus  ?  n.  sp. 

B  W  E 

Rhynchonella  limbata,  Scbloth. 

X 

R.  plicatilis  var.  octoplicata,  Sby. 

B  W 

R.  reedensis,  Eth. 

X 

B  W  E 

R.  cuvieri,  d’Orb. 

X 

X 

B  W 

Thecideum  Wetherelli,  Morris 

X 

T.  §p. 

E 
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R.  c. 

T.  g. 

H  p 

Crania  parisiensis,  Defr. 

B  W  E 

C.  egnabergensis,  Retz. 

B  W  E 

Terebratula  carnea,  Sby. 

X 

X 

B  W 

T.  semiglobosa,  Sby. 

X 

X 

B  W 

Terebratulina  striata,  Wahlen. 

X 

B  W  E 

T.  gracilis  var.  lata,  Eth. 

X 

B  W  E 

Kingena  lima,  Defr. 

X 

B  W  E 

Inoceramus  cuvieri,  Sby. 

X 

B  W  E 

I.  lamarcki,  Park. 

X 

X 

B  E 

I.  brongniarti,  Sby. 

X 

B  W  E 

I.  mytiloides,  Schlot. 

X 

I.  undulatus,  Mant. 

B 

Plicatula  sigillina,  Woodw. 

X 

B  W  E 

P.  barroisi,  Peron. 

W  E 

Ostrea  vesicularis,  Lam. 

X 

X 

B  W  E 

O.  hippopodium,  Nilso. 

B  W  E 

O.  semiplana,  Sby. 

B 

O.  normaniana,  d’Orb. 

B  W 

Spondylus  latus,  Sby. 

B  W  E 

S.  dutempleanus,  d'Orb. 

B  W 

Lima  granulata,  Nilss. 

B 

L.  hoperi,  Mant. 

W 

Pecten  cretosus,  Defr. 

W  E 

P.  campaniensis,  d’Orb. 

E 

Septifer  lineatus,  Sby. 

X 

Teredo  amphisbcena,  Goldf. 

? 

X 

Pandora  ? 

X 

Hipponyx  blackmorei,  Sherborn 

B 

Cerithium  sp. 

B 

Pleurotomaria  sp. 

X 

X 

Ammonites  peramplus,  Mant. 

X 

X 

Pachydiscus  farmeryi  n.  sp.,  Crick. 

B 

Heteroceras  reussianum,  d’Orb. 

E 

Prionocyclus  (?)  neptuni,  Gein. 

X 

Acropora  sp. 

E 

Actinopora  cenomana 

X 
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Berenicea  cenomana  X 

B.  papillosa,  Reuss.  X 

B.  sp.  X  X 

Biflustra  sp.  X 

Diastopora  congesta  (Rowe)  W 

D.  cf.  glomerata  (Rowe)  W 

D.  sp.  ‘not  ovicells  ’  (Rowe)  X 

D.  sp.  B  W  E 

Elea  sp.  -  B 

Entalophora  proboscidea,  Edw.  X 

E.  sp.  B  E 

Epidictyon  tenue,  Hag.  B 

Heteropora  sp.  ?  anglica  W 

Idmonea  cretacea  B  E 

Melicertites  dollfussi,  Perg. 

M.  globulosa  B 

M.  semiclausa,  Mich.  B 

Proboscina  cornucopiae,  d’Orb.  B 


P.  fasciata 

Semicytis  rugosa,  d’Orb. 
S.  sp. 


Spiropora  dixoni  B 

S.  verticillata,  Goldf.  B 

Truncatula  aculeata  B 

Eschara  acis,  d’Orb.  B 

E.  lamarcki,  Hag.  B 

E.  rimosa,  Marss.  B 

Hippothoa  erecta  X 

H.  elegans,  d’Orb.  B 

H.  simplex 

Homolostega  (small  sp.)  B 

Membranipora  velamen,  Goldf. 

M.  tenebrosa 

M.  sp.  (‘  ordinary’)  B 

M.  sp.  (‘  thick  celled  ’)  B 

M.  sp.  (‘  spiny  ’)  B 


wwww  w  ww  w 
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Micropora  sp.  B 

Onychocella  sp.  B  W 

Vincularia  indistincta  B  E 

V.  santonensis,  d’Orb.  X 

Stomatopora  gracilis,  Edw.  W 

S.  sp.  X  X 

Tylopora  lorea,  genotype,  n.  sp.  Lang.  E 

Lepidotus  sp.  (T.  Sheppard)  X 

Lamna  appendiculata,  Ag.  B 

Oxyrhina  mantelli,  Ag.  X  X  B 

Protosphyraena  ferox,  Leidy  (T.  Sheppard) 

P.  sp.  E 

Ptychodus  mammillaris,  Ag.  X 

Scapanorhyncus  subulatus,  Ag.  W  E 

Dercetis  elongatus,  Ag.  B 

Fish  scales  &c.,  sp.  ?  B  W  E 

Coprolites  B 

Saurian  or  Chelonian  bone  ? 

Asteroid  ossicles  identified  by 
W.  K.  Spencer,  f.g.s. 

Astropecten  sp.  ?  new  E 

Calliderma  sp.  E 

Metopaster  parkinsoni  X  B  E 

Pentagonaster  lunatus  B  W 

P.  quinqueloba  B 

Pycnaster  angustatus  X  B  E 

Stauranderaster  argus  B  E 

S.  coronatus  ^ 

Foraminifera  identified  by  Charles  Elcock, 

Belfast,  15.  1.  1889,  except  those  marked  * 

Bulimina  ovulum  X 

B.  ?  presli  B 

Cristellaria  rotulata  X  B  YY*E* 

Dentalina  sp.  X  B 

Frondicularia  cordai  B  \\  *E* 

F.  elliptic^.  B 
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F.  sp.  fragment  of  large  species 
Globigerina  cretacea 

G.  marginata 
G.  bulloides 

G.  aequilateralis 
Lagena  ?  marginata 
*Litnola  nautiloides 
Nodosaria  sp. 

Orbulina  universa 
Placopsilina  sp. 

Planorbulina  ammonoides 
Pleurostomella  fusiformis 
Palvinulina  micheliniana 
Ramulina  globulifera 
Textularia  globulosa 
T.  pupa 

T.  praelonga  (‘  not  typical  ’) 

T.  turris 
T.  sp. 

T.  sp. 

Vaginulina  sp. 

Verneuilina  triquetra 
*Webbina  sp. 
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Report  of  the  J^on.  Secretary, 

1928. 

Five  Field  Meetings  were  held  during  the  year. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Thirty-third  Meeting  was  held  on 
Thursday,  June  7th.  Assembling  at  Louth,  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  motor  to  Saltfleetby  foreshore,  and  walked  to 
Theddlethorpe.  Many  interesting  things  were  seen,  and  the 
botanists  noted  about  eighty  species  of  plants,  including  Tri- 
folinm  Jilifoymc ,  which  was  found  by  Miss  Gibbons.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  found  one  example  of  the  millipede  Polyxenus  lagurus,  and 
one  example  of  the  pseudo-scorpion  Chelifw  latreillii  which  was 
first  recorded  for  the  district  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Kew,  who  dis¬ 
covered  it  at  Mablethorpe  in  1886,  and  was  again  found  there 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Union  in  1893  by  the  late  Canon 
W.  W.  Fowler,  of  Lincoln.  The  Natterjack  Toad  was 
observed  on  the  sandhills.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Thomas 
Stow,  of  Grantham,  a  Past-President,  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Life  Member  in  recognition  of  the  active  and  regular  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Union  since  the  year  1897. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Thirty-fourth  Meeting  was  held  at 
Nettleton  on  Thursday,  July  12th.  Miss  Gibbons  conducted 
the  party  over  an  interesting  district,  which  provided  great 
scope  for  research,  owing  to  the  varied  character  of  the  geology 
of  the  area,  consisting  of  Blown  Sand,  Chalk,  Clay,  &c.  This 
meeting  was  very  well  attended. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Thirty-fifth  Meeting  was  held  on 
Thursday,  August  16th.  Members  met  at  Market  Rasen, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Court,  visiied  the 
Legsby-Lynwode  area.  It  was  familiar  ground  to  most  of 
those  present,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  acquaintance 
with  many  local  species  in  their  remembered  habitats. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Thirty-sixth  Meeting  was  held  in 
the  Horncastle  district  on  Thursday,  September  6th.  The 
guide  for  the  day  was  Mr.  Herbert  Carlton.  At  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Elsey,  the  members  called  at  West  Ashby  Manor,  and 
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looked  over  the  gardens  there,  being  particularly  interested  in 
various  fine  trees,  and  in  a  growth  of  Mistletoe.  In  these 
gardens  they  saw  a  fine  display  of  Peacock  and  Red  Admiral 
Butterflies.  After  partaking  of  refreshments  kindly  provided 
by  Mr.  Elsey,  they  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Bain  to 
Horncastle,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  to  tea  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton. 

The  One- Hundred-and-Thirty-seventh  Meeting  was  held 
at  Skegness  and  Gibraltar  Point  on  Thursday,  September  27th. 
The  visitors  walked  by  the  sandhills,  and  found  much  to 
interest  them  both  in  fauna  and  flora. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Lincoln  on  November 
29th,  when  Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  read  his  Presidential  Address, 
entitled  :  ‘  The  White  Chalk  of  Lincolnshire  ’,  and  exhibited  a 
number  of  fossils  in  illustration  of  it.  Mr.  Carter  was  re¬ 
elected  President  and  the  other  officers  were  also  re-elected. 
Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  finding  of  several  trees  buried  in  peaty  soil  near  Gains¬ 
borough,  and  he  also  reported  the  finding  of  Suaeda  fruticosa  at 
Gibraltar  Point. 

The  most  interesting  botanical  discovery  of  the  year  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason,  of  Salmonby,  who  in  that 
parish  found  a  Violet  that  was  new  to  him.  It  was  identified 
by  Dr.  G.  Claridge  Druce  as  Viola  aremcola}  and  was  reported 
to  be  new  to  Britain. 

The  Union  has  lost  one  member  by  death  during  the  year, 
namely  Mr.  Joseph  Richard  Farmery,  of  Louth,  who  passed 
away  on  October  31st,  at  the  age  of  56.  He  was  born  at  Lud- 
borough,  and  attended  the  village  School  of  that  parish,  and 
subsequently  the  British  School  at  Louth,  where  he  was 
marked  out  by  the  Master,  Mr.  James  Hargreaves,  as  a  boy  of 
unusual  promise.  When  about  16,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Louth  Advertiser,  and  was  for  many  years  connected  with 
that  newspaper.  He  subsequently  edited  the  Louth  Observer, 
and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Louth  Standard.  In  addition  to  his  journalistic  work,  he 
taught  Shorthand  at  the  Louth  Technical  School.  He  was  a 
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keen  Student  of  Geology,  and  to  his  credit  stands  the  discovery 
of  a  fossil,  known  as  Pachydiscus  Farmeryi.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Union  since  1915. 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
members  during  the  year: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bowser,  Tytton  Hall 
Miss  F.  C.  Brooks,  Massam  Hall 
Mr.  W.  F.  Cheal,  Kirton 
Miss  Marjory  E.  Dawson,  Louth 
Mr.  G.  S.  Gibbons,  Holton-le-Moor 
Miss  D.  Kingan,  Lincoln 
Mrs.  Joseph  Mawer,  Louth 
Miss  Noel,  Legbourne 


jSectional  Officers'  Reports. 

BOTANY. 

Miss  S.  C.  Stow. 

The  records  for  this  season  are  rather  more  interesting  than 
usual. 

The  Snake’s-head  Fritillary  (Fritillaria  Meleagris)  was 
taken  in  the  parish  of  West  Willoughby,  Div.  15,  where  it  had 
probably  been  planted.  I  saw  the  plant  this  season,  and  had 
heard  of  it  in  other  years. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason  records  a  Pansy  new  to  the 
English  flora,  Viola  annicola ,  found  by  him  at  Salmonby,  and 
verified  by  Dr.  Druce.  For  the  same  parish  he  also  records 
Primus  Ctrasus ,  and  the  Brittle  Fern,  Cystopttris  fragilis. 

Dr.  Lees  saw  the  Sea  Spurge,  Euphorbia  Portlandica,  in  a 
bunch  of  wild  flowers  stated  to  have  been  gathered  at  Gibraltar 
Point. 

Miss  Marsden  records  Myosotis  sylvatica  as  growing  plenti¬ 
fully  in  a  plantation  near  Kenwick,  Div.  8. 

When  at  Nottingham  Natural  Science  Field  Club  Annual 
Meeting,  I  saw  a  dried  specimen  of  Ranunculus  Flammula  var. 
scnatus  which  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Hind,  of  Bulwell,.in 
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Stapleford  Wood,  Div.  13.  It  is  a  tall  form  with  definitely 
serrated  leaves,  and  has  not  previously  been  recorded  for  Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

According  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Tahourdin’s  ‘Native  Orchids  of 
Britain  Orchis  maculata  has  been  divided  into  several  species, 
and  the  author  has  verified  for  me  Orchis  elodes  for  Great 
Ponton,  Div.  15  ;  also  a  var.  f lore  albo,  a  new  record  for  the 
same  parish.  He  has  also  verified  for  Great  Ponton  O.  incarnata 
this  being  the  commonest  Marsh  Orchis  for  that  district. 

Two  abnormal  forms  of  flowers  have  been  taken  during 
the  season  :  Cardamine  pratensis  with  a  second  flower  instead  of 
a  pistil,  making  a  double  flower,  Denton,  Div.  15;  and  a  fas- 
ciated  specimen  of  Beilis  per ennis,  Ropsley,  Div.  15. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Goulding  has  acquired  a  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings  of  Wild  Flowers  executed  between  1830  and  1873  by  the 
Rev.  John  Mossop,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Covenham  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  and  has  sent  in  a  list  of  those  that  were  painted  from 
specimens  found  in  Lincolnshire. 


CONCHOLOGY. 

J.  F.  Musham,  f.e.s. 

Interest  in  this  section  has  again  been  maintained  at  the  Field 
Meetings,  and  I  am  glad  that  other  workers  have  sent  reports. 
Mr.  J.  Digby  Firth,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Harness,  of 
Wainfleet,  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due,  made  investigations 
during  Easter  week,  and  added  to  the  records  of  Div.  12  with 
Helix  nemoralis  from  Clap  Hill,  Wainfleet  (our  first  authentic 
record  of  this  species  for  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of 
that  Division)  ;  and  Hygromia  striolata,  Bythinia  leachi,  Valvata 
piscinalis,  Segmentina  7iitida,  Planorbis  alba ,  P.  carinata ,  Anodonta 
cygnaea,  Unio  pictorum,  and  Sphaevium  corneum  from  the  Steeping 
River.  They  also  increased  the  records  for  Div.  n  S.  by 
Hygromia  hispida  var.  hispidosa  and  Carychinm  minimum ,  which 
they  found  in  Candlesby  Hill  Lime  Quarry. 

At  the  Skegness  Meeting,  later  in  the  year,  V allonia  excen- 
frica  and  Vertigo  pygmaea  rewarded  the  searchers  in  Div.  n  S. ; 
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and  at  the  Horncastle  Meeting  Mr.  Carter  added  Vitrea  pura 
to  the  species  recorded  for  Div.  io  N. 

Mr.  Carter  reports  as  follows:  c  On  re-examining  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Shells  given  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hawkins 
shortly  before  his  death,  I  found  a  good  number  of  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Helicella  gigaxii  collected  by  him  in  September  1909  in 
Cold  Harbour  Lane,  Grantham,  Div.  1 5.  This  is  a  first  record 
for  South  Lincolnshire.  In  August  last,  a  friend  collected  and 
brought  to  me  living  snails  from  Binbrook  Hill,  Div.  8  N. 
Among  them  were  several  examples  of  Helicella  cantiana,  con¬ 
stituting  a  new  record  for  that  Division.  I  deposited  some  of 
these  on  a  bank  at  Hallington,  in  the  hope  of  establishing 
there  a  colony  of  this  beautiful  species.  I  may  add  that  at  the 
Burwell  Wood  Meeting  in  1927,  I  found  Helix  hortensis  var. 
lilacina ,  which  was  a  new  record  for  Div.  8. 

Mr.  Carter  also  reports  :  ‘  Having  found  at  Theddlethorpe 
a  marine  shell  about  the  identity  of  which  I  was  doubtful,  I 
submitted  it  to  Mr.  R.  Winkworth,  who  stated  that  it  was  a 
young  example  of  Oenopoia  rufa  Montagu  =  Bela  rufa  of  the 
Conch.  Soc.  List  =  Mangelia  rufa  of  Jeffrey’s  Brit.  Conch.  In 
Mr.  H.  W.  Kew’s  ‘  Shells  of  the  Lincolnshire  Coast  1889, 
it  is  recorded  under  the  name  Pleurotoma  rufa  Mont,  as  having 
been  found  by  Mr.  Marshall  ‘in  dredgings  from  Lynn  Deeps 
(about  forty  fathoms)  taken  by  H.M.S.  Porcupine  when  on 
survey  ’. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

A.  E.  Musgrave. 

The  year  1928  may  be  considered  an  improvement  on  1927  so 
far  as  the  appearance  of  our  butterflies  and  moths  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  summer  weather  of  this  year  being  much  more 
favourable  for  the  development  of  lepidopterous  insects  than 
the  cold  wet  weather  of  the  preceding  season. 

It  is  a  pleasure  again  to  be  able  to  record  the  appearance 
of  the  Clouded  Yellow  (C.  ednsa)  in  the  County.  Two  speci¬ 
mens  were  seen  in  Belton  House  Garden  ;  Mr.  H.  Bond  took 
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some  in  a  clover  field  near  Ponton  in  July  ;  and  Mr.  R.  W. 
Goulding  saw  a  pair  in  a  field  near  Maltby  Wood  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  Painted  Lady  (P.  cardui)  was  more  plentiful  than 
in  any  previous  year  that  I  can  remember.  It  was  particularly 
abundant  at  Sutton-on-Sea  in  August,  when  I  took  a  fine 
series,  and  it  was  frequently  observed  in  and  near  Louth. 
One  afternoon  in  September,  Mr.  R.  W.  Goulding  saw  one 
Painted  Lady  and  six  Red  Admirals  on  one  and  the  same  bush 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Wright  at  Wold  Newton.  Miss 
Brewster,  of  Scallows  Hall,  reports  that  on  August  29th,  she 
saw  the  following  on  a  Buddleia  tree:  two  Peacocks,  three 
Painted  Ladies,  five  Red  Admirals,  two  small  Tortoiseshells, 
three  Large  Whites  and  one  Small  Copper. 

I  spent  Whitsuntide  in  the  woods  around  Lincoln,  and  I 
found  the  Chequered  Skipper  (C.  palaemon),  the  Grizzled 
Skipper  (H.  malvae)  and  the  Dingy  Skipper  (H.  tages)  at  Skel- 
lingthorpe.,  The  first  of  these  was  not  so  plentiful  as  usual, 
but  I  was  probably  a  week  too  soon  for  the  main  emergence. 
Other  species  noted  were:  the  Orange  Tip  (cardamines),  com¬ 
mon  ;  the  Brimstone  ( vhamni )  and  the  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary 
(euphrosyne),  a  few  in  each  case.  One  specimen  of  the  Broad- 
bordered  Bee  Hawk  ( M .  fuciformis)  was  taken  on  Bugle.  The 
Skippers  H.  tages  and  H.  malvae  also  occurred  at  Great  Ponton, 
though  I  thought  in  less  numbers  than  formerly. 

At  Ancaster,  I  took  the  Brown  Argus  ( astvarche )  and  the 
newly  emerged  common  Blue  (icavus)  in  July.  The  Chalk  Hill 
Blue  f covydon )  made  a  normal  appearance.  I  also  noted  two 
specimens  of  the  Dark-green  Fritillary  ( aglaia )  in  a  clearing  of 
the  woods  ;  and  the  two  Burnets  {Z .  filipendulae  and  ( Z .  trifolii ) 
were  very  common  in  the  tall  grasses  by  the  roadside. 

At  Ropsley  Rise  Wood,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  the  two 
species  most  in  evidence,  and  each  very  common,  were  the 
Chimney  Sweeper  Moth  and  the  Large  Skipper  (sylvanus). 

A  single  specimen  of  the  Convolvulus  Hawk  Moth  was 
shown  at  the  Grantham  Museum,  having  been  taken  in  a  local 
garden  in  July.  Mr.  Carter  states  that  this  species  and  the 
Elephant  Hawk  Moth  were  fairly  common  in  the  Louth 
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District  during  the  season. 

Very  few  reports  of  observations  have  been  sent  to  me, 
but  Mr.  Arthur  Smith  states  that  on  June  nth  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Puckeridge  took  two  species  of  beetles  to  the  Lincoln  Museum. 
They  were  Necrobia  violacea  and  Attagenus  pellio,  and  had  been 
found  infesting  a  thick  table-cover  in  the  Vestry  of  Welbourn 
Church. 

Mr.  Smith  also  states  that  about  the  same  time  Tenebrio 
molitor  was  a  pest  in  St.  Mary-le- Wigford’s  Church,  Lincoln, 
falling  from  the  rafters  in  numbers.  It  was  taken  to  Lincoln 
Museum  as  one  of  the  wood-boring  beetles,  but  this  species  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Flour  Beetle,  and  doubtless  the 
insects  originally  came  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  flour 
mills.  This  species  and  the  two  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  were  identified  by  Dr.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Carter  reports  that  Clytus  arietis  was  found  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  W.  Morton  at  Louth,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
an  example  of  the  same  species  alighted  on  the  arm  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  on  May  30th,  when  he  was  visiting  the 
Gullery  at  Twigmoor. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

Notes  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  in  North  Lincolnshire, 

Autumn,  1928. 

G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ornithologist  and  student  of 
migration  the  past  autumn  has  proved  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
eventful  of  recent  years.  No  important  movement  took  place, 
and  no  rare  captures  were  made.  Nevertheless,  the  season 
was  not  without  interest,  as  migration  on  a  small  scale  was 
fairly  persistent  during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter. 

The  notes  on  the  Waders  are  very  meagre,  as  the  sands 
and  saltings  were  so  over-run  by  gunners  that  the  passing 
shore-birds  made  little  or  no  stay  at  the  Humber  mouth.  The 
Air  Ministry  also  having  established  an  aerodrome  and  bomb¬ 
ing  station  on  this  ground  has  further  added  to  the  disturbance. 
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On  September  ist,  I  only  observed  a  few  Whitethroats 
and  a  single  Reed  Warbler.  On  the  3rd,  however,  three  or 
four  Pied  Flycatchers  had  appeared,  with  several  Willow 
Warblers,  and  I  shot  the  first  Wigeon.  On  the  4th,  there 
were  again  several  Willow  Warblers,  a  Pied  Flycatcher,  a 
Garden  Warbler,  and  on  the  foreshore  a  couple  of  Green- 
shanks.  On  the  5th,  dozens  of  Willow  Warblers,  but  nothing 
else.  During  this  time  there  was  a  light  S.  wind,  with  fine, 
warm  weather  every  day. 

On  September  6th,  with  a  strong  W.  wind,  I  saw  a  single 
travelling  Peewit  and  a  Willow  Wren.  On  the  7th,  in  similar 
weather,  a  Yellow  Wagtail  and  a  Lesser  Whitethroat.  On 
the  8th,  when  the  wind  was  again  S.  to  S.E.,  and  the  weather 
fine  and  hot,  I  saw  a  Great  Skua  working  slowly  along  the 
sands  at  North  Cotes,  going  S.  As  it  passed  me  within  sixty 
yards,  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  I  also  observed 
seven  or  eight  Pied  Flycatchers  and  a  couple  of  Willow 
Wrens.  The  first  Merlin  also  appeared.  On  the  10th,  the 
wind  was  S.W.,  light  and  showery.  There  were  very  few 
birds,  but  three  Pied  Flycatchers,  a  Wheatear,  a  Willow 
Wren  and  a  Lesser  Whitethroat  were  among  them.  On  the 
nth,  I  saw  two  or  three  Pied  Flycatchers,  a  single  Chiffchaff, 
and  the  first  flock  of  Geese  (20)  was  reported.  On  the  12th,  a 
Sedgewarbler,  a  Willow  Warbler,  and  a  small  flock  of  Teal. 

On  September  13th,  with  a  light  E.  wind,  I  noted  Knots, 
Godwits  and  Arctic  Terns,  and  some  small  flocks  of  Teal  on 
the  sands,  also  a  single  Chiffchaff,  but  no  other  small  birds  in 
the  seaside  hedges.  On  the  14th,  with  the  wind  still  E.,  light 
and  fine,  I  saw  three  Redstarts,  a  Great  Tit,  several  King¬ 
fishers,  Wheatears,  a  flock  of  Teal,  and  a  single  Ruff.  On  the 
17th,  two  each  of  Pied  Flycatchers,  Chiffchaffs  and  Redstarts. 
The  Redstart  indeed  was  present  daily  in  small  numbers  until 
October  11th.  On  the  18th,  two  Pied  Flycatchers  and  Red¬ 
starts,  but  birds  were  very  scarce,  the  wind  having  changed  to 
W.  On  the  20th,  there  was  little  migration,  but  I  saw  a  few 
Wheatears  along  the  sea-bank.  On  the  21st,  I  heard  a  flock 
of  Geese  passing  over  the  house  between  2  and  3  o’clock  in 
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the  morning.  Later  in  the  day,  I  saw  two  lots  of  five,  each 
flying  N.W.  along  North  Cotes  sands,  and  the  keepers  reported 
a  flock  of  80  going  in  the  same  direction  over  Grainsby  in  the 
afternoon.  On  the  22nd,  one  of  the  wildfowlers  sent  me  a 
Grey  Phalarope,  and  I  saw  10  Geese  going  N.W.  at  North 
Cotes.  On  the  24th,  a  single  Snow  Bunting  (an  old  cock) 
was  shot  by  a  boy  on  North  Cotes  ‘  fitties  ’  ;  and  the  same  boy 
shot  a  Brent  Goose  at  the  same  place,  both  very  early  dates. 
On  the  26th,  there  were  many  Missel  Thrushes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast,  and  a  couple  of  flocks  of  Peewits  were  going 
N.W.  On  the  27th,  the  first  migrating  Golden  Plovers  ap¬ 
peared,  two  flocks  going  N.W.  over  North  Cotes. 

On  October  1st,  the  great  passage  of  Wild  Geese  really 
commenced.  The  keeper  reported  a  flock  of  200  or  300  going 
S.,  and  from  this  date  to  the  end  of  the  month  flocks  were 
seen  almost  every  day.  For  the  most  part  they  were  going 
S.E.,  but  in  a  few  cases  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  the 
28th,  a  particularly  heavy  passage  took  place,  large  flocks 
going  over  from  6-30  a.m.  to  5-30  p.m.,  all  to  S.E. 

On  October  5th,  many  species  were  moving,  but  all  in 
small  numbers.  They  included  Thrush,  Ring  Ousel,  Rock 
Pipit,  Great  and  Blue  Tits  and  Greenfinch  ;  also  a  few  Pee¬ 
wits  going  N.W.  On  the  following  day  there  was  an  immense 
flight  of  Peewits  and  Starlings,  and  there  were  a  few  Larks. 
The  Peewits  were  travelling  in  fairly  large  flocks,  20  to  40  or 
50  birds  being  the  rule.  They  were  fighting  their  way  against 
a  stiff  W.  breeze,  keeping  close  to  the  ground,  particularly 
when  over  the  sands,  and  when  on  land  just  rising  sufficiently 
to  cross  the  hedges.  The  flight  was  still  in  progress  when  I 
left  the'coast  at  3-30.  Some  of  the  later  flocks  seemed  tired, 
and  alighted  in  fields  near  the  coast,  where,  however,  they  re¬ 
mained  only  a  very  short  time  before  continuing  their  journey. 
The  direction  of  flight  was,  as  usual,  N.W.,  and  the  flocks 
appeared  at  very  short  intervals.  This  flight  continued  till  the 
gth,  but  on  the  last  two  days  the  wind  was  easterly,  and  the 
birds  were  travelling  at  a  great  height.  Starlings  were  only 
present  on  the  6th.  They  were  in  flocks  of  from  12  to  200  or 
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300,  and  were  practically  continuous.  They  were  also  going 
N.W.  at  a  height  of  about  20  yards.  On  this  date  also  I  saw 
the  first  Robins  and  Twites. 

On  October  10th,  a  flock  of  20  Wigeon  appeared.  The 
nth  was  a  great  migration  d.ay.  There  were  hundreds  of 
Redwings  on  the  coast,  with  Grey  Crows,  Woodcocks,  Bramb- 
lings,  Chaffinches,  Hedge  Sparrows  and  Robins.  I  also  saw 
a  number  of  Grey  Plovers  on  the  sands,  and  I  put  up  a  Short¬ 
eared  Owl  near  the  sea-bank.  It  was  a  very  rough  day,  with 
an  E.  gale  and  heavy  rain.  On  the  12th,  I  noticed  that  the 
Redwings  and  Grey  Crows  had  worked  inland  to  the  Wolds 
at  Beesby. 

October  13th  was  probably  the  date  of  the  most  important 
movement  of  the  year.  Peewits  were  travelling  to  N.W.  by 
thousands  up  to  10  o’clock,  but  very  few  afterwards;  also 
Starlings,  Woodcock,  Robins,  Wrens,  Redwings,  Grey  Crows, 
Goldcrests,  Wigeon,  Snipe,  Jack  Snipe,  and  a  single  Ruff  and 
Curlew  Sandpiper.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  first- 
named,  none  of  these  birds  were  present  in  great  numbers. 
There  was  a  fresh  N.  wind,  and  the  weather  was  fine. 

On  October  15th,  there  were  again  a  good  many  birds  in 
hedges  and  thorn-bushes  near  the  coast,  including  Goldcrest, 
Robin,  Ring  Ousel,  Blackbird,  and  Redwing;  and  I  saw  a  few 
Jack  Snipe  and  six  Swallows.  On  the  20th,  birds  were  again 
numerous,  and  I  noted  Fieldfares,  Missel  Thrushes,  Black¬ 
birds,  Robins,  Goldcrests,  Blue  Tits,  Twites,  Rooks,  Sparrow 
Hawks,  and  a  single  Merlin.  Flocks  of  Peewits  were  coming 
in  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  at  long  intervals,  but  in  fairly  large 
flocks.  On  the  22nd,  I  saw  a  White  Owl,  two  Stonechats,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  Robins;  on  the  27th,  a  few  Robins 
and  a  Woodcock,  but  no  other  migrants. 

On  November  7th,  a  few  birds  were  moving,  including 
Thrush,  Blackbird,  Short-eared  Owl  and  Woodcock.  On  the 
8th,  the  Short-eared  Owl  again  ;  and  I  also  saw  an  adult  male 
Hen  Harrier  in  the  pale  blue  plumage.  It  was  working  N.W. 
along  the  saltings,  baited  by  a  number  of  Grey  Crows. 
Though  birds  of  this  species  are  fairly  regular  visitors,  I  have 
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not  seen  an  old  male  for  some  years. 

On  November  12,  among  a  large  flock  of  Pink-footed 
Geese  feeding  in  a  field  on  the  Wolds,  I  saw  a  snow-white 
individual.  I  have  heard  of  this  Goose  for  two  or  three  years 
in  this  district,  but  had  not  previously  seen  it  myself.  It  was 
very  conspicuous  on  the  ground,  or  when  flying  low,  but 
passing  overhead  with  a  large  flock,  it  was  not  easy  to  pick 
out.  By  this  date  the  Geese  had  reached  their  full  numbers, 
and  could  be  seen  by  thousands  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Humber — indeed  I  think  at  this  time  they  were  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  usual.  They  remained  abundant  till  the  first  heavy 
snow-fall  in  January  1929.  On  the  9th  of  that  month, 
immense  numbers  of  Geese  went  S.E.  over  Grainsby  and 
other  marsh  parishes.  There  was  a  light  S.  wind,  with  very 
dark  weather,  showers  of  snow  and  sleet,  and  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  at  night.  The  papers  of  the  10th  reported  heavy  falls  of 
snow  on  the  previous  day  in  Yorkshire,  Durham  and  the  South 
of  Scotland,  which  probably  was  the  cause  of  this  movement. 
At  any  rate,  most  of  the  Geese  in  this  district  left,  probably 
not  more  than  500  or  600  remaining.  These,  however,  re¬ 
mained  through  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  severe  weather, 
and  one  which  I  shot  on  February  25th,  towards  the  end  of 
the  long  frost,  was  in  good  condition.  They  had  had  free 
access  to  the  young  wheat  as,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  frost,  there  was  little  snow  on  the  ground  at  any  time 
during  February.  The  majority  of  these  Geese  left  on  the 
break-up  of  the  frost  early  in  March.  I  saw  two  large  flocks 
going  N.W.  on  March  6th,  and  on  the  8th,  only  one  flock  of 
20  remained  on  the  Ancholme  Cars.  On  the  nth,  a  flock  of 
150  were  going  N.  over  Aylesby,  and  100  over  Thoresby  the 
same  evening.  I  saw  5  at  Elsham  on  the  13th,  and  none  after¬ 
wards. 

On  November  17th,  I  saw  the  first  flock  of  migrating 
Pigeons.  They  were  going  W.  at  a  great  height.  On  the 
22nd,  thousands  appeared  at  Grainsby,  having  probably  come 
in  during  the  night.  On  the  23rd,  Pigeons  were  travelling  to 
S.W.  from  daybreak  at  an  immense  height,  and  at  night 
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thousands  had  collected  at  a  favourite  roosting  place  at  Grains- 
by.  On  the  25th,  I  estimated  the  number  roosting  in  Fenby 
Wood  at  5,000  to  6,000.  Many  of  them  left  early  in  January, 
but  returned  again  about  the  20th  of  the  month.  About  the 
middle  of  February  there  was  another  decrease,  only  about 
1,000  remaining.  These  stayed  until  the  break-up  of  the  frost 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  when  nearly  all  left  the  district. 
In  spite  of  the  severe  weather,  they  remained  in  good  condition 
to  the  end.  Probably  most  of  the  movements  here  recorded 
after  the  first  arrival  were  of  a  local  nature  occasioned  by  some 
alterations  in  the  food  supply. 

On  November  22nd,  I  saw  a  Merlin  flying  low  on  a  stubble 
field  at  Wootton,  and  I  heard  of  five  Swans  seen  on  the  Hum¬ 
ber  at  Whitton.  On  the  26th,  a  few  Fieldfares  appeared  in 
fields  near  the  coast,  and  I  saw  two  Long-eared  Owls  and  one 
White  Owl  in  a  little  plantation  adjoining  the  sea-bank  at 
North  Cotes. 

On  November  28th,  I  observed  a  flock  of  about  a  score  of 
Snow  Buntings  come  in  from  sea,  flying  N.E.  to  S.W.  ;  and 
on  the  30th,  a  flock  of  about  100  in  a  stubble  field  at  Grainsby. 
Subsequently  these  birds  became  very  abundant  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast,  and  even  some  distance  inland,  as  a  rule  fre¬ 
quenting  the  barley  stubbles. 

On  December  3rd,  many  flocks  of  Golden  Plovers  were 
going  N.W.  in  the  morning,  and  Peewits  in  the  same  direction 
all  day.  On  the  13th,  a  flock  of  seven  White-fronted  Geese 
appeared  at  North  Cotes,  frequenting  a  field  of  new  seeds. 
On  the  19th,  I  saw  four  on  some  grass  land,  also  at  North 
Cotes;  and  on  February  13th,  1929,  I  saw  a  flock  of  four 
coming  in  off  the  sea  from  N.E.  They  alighted  as  soon  as 
they  reached  land,  and  commenced  feeding  at  once  on  a  grass 
field.  On  December  19th,  I  found  a  White  Owl  dead  on  the 
sea-bank. 

On  January  4th,  1929,  an  adult  Gannet  was  found  dead 
in  a  field  at  Wold  Newton,  its  feathers  being  considerably 
clogged  with  fuel  oil.  I  was  informed  that  another  was  found 
alive  at  Binbrook,  about  the  same  date.  On  the  7th,  there 
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were  present  on  the  coast  between  Tetney  and  Grainthorpe 
Haven  about  60  or  80  Shelducks  and  500  to  1,000  Wigeon. 
On  the  12th,  there  was  a  party  of  five  Pochards  on  Croxby 
Pond,  and  there  were  also  about  200  Mallards. 

On  February  2nd,  I  saw  three  Merlins  at  Roxby.  On 
the  6th,  a  flock  of  eight  Brent  Geese  were  sitting  on  the  sands 
at  Grainthorpe  Haven,  and  another  similar  flock  came  in  from 
the  N.E.  On  the  8th,  the  wild  fowl  had  much  increased,  and 
I  noted  i,ooo  Wigeon,  300  Shelducks,  too  Mallards,  and  a 
single  Merlin. 

February  1  ith  was,  1  think,  the  worst  day  on  which  I  have 
been  on  the  coast  since  the  almost  Arctic  winter  of  1894-5.  A 
heavy  gale  came  from  the  E.  There  was  a  dark  cloudy  sky, 
with  occasional  drifts  of  fine  powdery  snow,  and  90  of  frost  all 
day.  Several  small  parties  of  Brent  Geese  had  arrived. 
These  were  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  saltings  with  their 
necks  stretched  out  along  the  ground  to  face  the  gale,  and  were 
so  unwilling  to  rise  that  three  times  they  allowed  me  to  walk 
within  range  of  a  4-bore  gun  completely  in  the  open,  and  on 
each  occasion  to  shoot  a  bird  as  they  rose 

On  February  13th,  with  much  harder  frost,  but  little  wind, 
much  of  the  shore  was  covered  with  drift  ice.  Many  Shel¬ 
ducks  were  on  the  bare  places,  and  there  was  also  one  small 
flock  of  Brents.  On  the  14th,  there  was  a  light  E.  wind,  with 
170  of  frost.  About  forty  Brent  Geese  were  flying  up  the 
Humber.  There  were  swarms  of  Wigeon  and  Shelducks,  and 
a  flock  of  diving  Ducks,  probably  Scaup.  On  the  15th,  when 
there  was  a  light  S.E.  wind,  with  27°  of  frost,  I  found  on 
Tetney  Blow  Wells  several  Mallards,  a  small  party  ol  Tufted 
Ducks  and  a  Whooper  Swan.  In  the  same  place  on  the  16th, 
with  a  light  S.E.  wind,  and  it®  of  frost,  I  again  found  Mal¬ 
lards,  Tufted  Ducks  and  Pochards,  and  I  shot  a  Whooper 
Swan.  It  was  in  adult  plumage,  and  weighed  17A  lbs. 

On  February  22nd,  the  wind  was  still  S.E.,  but  there  was 
no  frost.  Knots  were  unusually  scarce  during  the  winter,  but 
on  this  day  I  noticed  a  very  considerable  increase,  and  there 
were  very  large  flocks  both  at  Tetney  and  Grainthorpe  Havens. 
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On  February  25th,  there  was  a  considerable  arrival  of 
Brent  Geese.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day,  with  hard  frost  and 
fine  snow  driving  before  a  strong  E.  wind,  and  the  shore  was 
covered  with  drift  ice  two  or  three  feet  thick.  I  saw  many  small 
flocks,  in  all  probably  from  120  to  150  birds,  all  belonging  to 
the  dark-breasted  race,  as  were  those  I  shot.  The  previous 
arrivals  had  all  been  light-breasted  birds.  On  the  26th,  the 
Brents  had  still  further  increased.  A  flock  of  about  200  was 
feeding  near  Tetney  Haven  where  the  tide  had  cleared  a  good 
patch  of  feeding  ground,  and  there  were  many  smaller  flocks. 
I  shot  half-a-  dozen — three  light  and  three  dark-breasted  birds. 
On  the  27th,  thousands  of  Wigeon  and  200  Brents  were  along 
Tetney  Haven,  and  hundreds  of  Shelducks  were  on  the  flats. 
This  was  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the  winter,  though  there 
were  only  7°  of  frost.  There  was  a  strong  E.  wind,  with  fine 
driving  snow  all  day,  about  half-a-mile  of  blocks  of  ice,  and 
half-frozen  tide-water  all  along  the  coast.  On  the  28th,  the 
Brents  were  still  abundant.  The  same  flock  was  at  Tetney 
Haven  and  there  was  a  flock  of  100  on  North  Cotes  ‘fitties’. 
The  latter  were  all  dark-breasted  birds,  as  I  think  were  also 
those  at  Tetney.  On  March  2nd,  there  were  not  quite  so  many, 
though  the  frost  still  held.  The  thaw  came  on  the  4th,  but  on 
the  20th  there  were  still  about  100  present.  On  the  26th,  only 
ten  remained,  and  this  flock  was  again  seen  on  the  28th.  The 
Wigeon  decreased  rapidly  after  the  thaw,  but  there  were  still 
about  200  remaining  on  the  26th. 

Five  Swans  were  seen  on  Newsham  Lake  on  February 
28th,  and  from  the  description  I  think  they  were  Bewick’s 
Swans. 

On  March  7th,  I  saw  three  Pochards,  an  adult  male  and 
two  females  on  the  Ancholme  at  Roxby ;  and  on  the  13th 
there  were  three  full-plumaged  drakes  and  one  duck  in  the 
same  place.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  a  pair  of  Golden  Eyes, 
the  drake  in  quite  perfect  plumage  with  the  Pochards. 

On  March  27th,  there  were  still  hundreds  of  Shelducks  on 
the  coast,  and  I  saw  a  Buzzard  in  Fenby  Wood,  the  only  one 
I  have  heard  of  this  year. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  a  large  proportion  of  these 
notes  relate  to  the  movements  of  wild  fowl  caused  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter — in  fact,  more  wild  fowl  appeared  in  the 
Humber  than  have  been  seen  since  the  winter  of  1916-7. 
Most  of  the  sea  and  shore  birds  seemed  to  stand  the  weather 
well,  though  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  Gulls  died.  Among 
the  land  birds,  however,  the  result  of  the  frost  was  disastrous. 
As  usual,  the  Turdidae  suffered  most  severely.  Redwings, 
Missel  Thrushes,  Song  Thrushes  and  Fieldfares  died  by  hun¬ 
dreds.  The  Blackbird  did  not  suffer  so  much.  The  Titmice 
have  also  been  badly  reduced  in  numbers,  but  curiously 
enough,  the  delicate  Long-tailed  Tit  seems  to  have  suffered 
least.  Starlings  also  died  in  great  numbers,  but  their  abun¬ 
dance  renders  the  loss  less  noticeable.  The  Robin  and  Hedge 
Sparrow  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much,  but  I  have  not 
seen  a  Goldcrest  since  the  frost  broke  up.  The  Finches  and 
Buntings  stood  the  weather  well,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  bird  population  recovers  the  losses  caused  by 
winter  of  1928-9. 


BIRDS  IN  THE  GRIMSBY  DISTRICT. 

S.  A.  Cox. 


Winter  Visitors, 

The  year  1928  began  quite  eventfully,  for  on  January  1st, 
in  company  with  eight  fellow  naturalists,  I  had  the  unusual 
pleasure  of  watching  the  flight  of  a  large  Eagle,  as  it  soared 
leisurely  over  the  Earl  of  Yarborough’s  woodlands  near  Caistor 
Double  Gates.  The  bird  appeared  to  be  dark  brown  in  its 
general  plumage,  apart  from  a  large  patch  on  each  wing  and 
the  basal  half  of  the  tail,  which  were  white,  and  had  a  wing 
span  estimated  at  five  or  six  feet.  It  passed  in  flight  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  and  alighted  upon  a  Scots  pine 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Shortly  afterwards  it  con¬ 
tinued  its  apparently  effortless  flight  over  the  tree-tops,  and 
was  quickly  lost  to  sight,  visibility  being  very  poor  at  the 
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time.  The  presence  of  the  Eagle  had  first  been  detected  by  a 
keeper  some  weeks  previously,  and  since  that  time  it  had  been 
seen  quite  frequently,  both  by  the  keeper  and  by  various 
members  of  the  local  branch  of  the  British  Empire  Natural¬ 
ists’  Association.  Unfortunately  this  magnificent  bird  met  an 
untimely  end  about  a  month  later  at  Beelsby,  and  proved  to 
be  an  immature  Golden  Eagle,  with  a  wing  span  of  6  feet  6 
inches. 

Bramblings  were  particularly  plentiful  during  the  winter 
of  1927-28.  I  saw  a  party  of  these  northern  finches  at  Croxby 
as  late  as  April  29th.  Fieldfares  lingered  rather  later  than 
usual.  I  saw  three  at  New  Waltham  on  May  10th. 

Spring  Migrants. 

The  first  spring  migrant  I  observed  was  the  Chiff-chaff, 
near  Hendale  Lodge  on  April  6th,  though  an  ornithological 
friend  had  heard  it  in  Limber  village  on  March  31st.  Willow 
Warblers  were  singing  at  Freshney  Bog  on  April  9th,  and  on 
April  13th  the  Cuckoo  proclaimed  its  arrival.  A  spell  of 
blustery  weather  then  ensued,  and  no  further  migrants  were 
seen  until  April  22nd,  when  the  Swallow,  Sedge  Warbler  and 
Yellow  Wagtail  appeared.  The  Grasshopper  Warbler  re¬ 
turned  to  its  old  habitat  on  April  25th,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Tree  Pipit  on  April  26th  and  the  Sand  Martin  on  April 
27th.  I  saw  several  Common  Whitethroats  on  April  28th, 
and  on  the  following  day  heard  the  Blackcap  and  saw  two 
Swifts  at  Croxby  Pond.  On  April  30th  I  flushed  a  Green 
Sandpiper  from  a  pond  in  New  Waltham,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months  saw  this  interesting  bird  in  four 
separate  localities.  On  May  5th  the  Lesser  Whitethroat  and 
House  Martin  appeared,  and  I  also  saw  a  pair  of  Little  Terns 
at  Humberstone  Fitties.  The  Whinchat  appeared  on  May 
6th,  and  on  May  10th  I  heard  the  Garden  Warbler  for  the 
first  time.  Next  came  the  Turtle  Dove  on  May  13th,  on  which 
day  I  also  heard  a  Nightingale  singing  in  a  sand-pit  by  the 
roadside  near  Appleby  Station.  The  last  migrant  that  I  noted 
was  the  Whimbrel  at  Humberstone  Fitties  on  May  24th.  I 
saw  neither  the  Wheatear  nor  the  Common  Sandpiper  during 
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the  period  of  spring  migration,  and  it  was  not  untii  June  that 
I  saw  a  Spotted  Flycatcher,  though  I  had  doubtless  overlooked 
this  inconspicuous  little  migrant  in  the  general  rush. 

Nidification. 

On  May  6th  I  saw  a  Redshank’s  nest  containing  4  eggs, 
and  5  nests  of  the  Common  Snipe  with  eggs  at  a  place  along 
the  coast  some  20  miles  from  Grimsby.  On  May  26th  I  found 
a  Kestrel  sitting  on  5  eggs  in  a  disused  Magpie’s  nest  at 
Humberstone.  A  Kestrel  nested  in  the  same  tree  in  the  spring 
of  1921.  A  Mallard  nested  in  the  stump  of  an  elm,  15  feet 
from  the  ground,  at  Newsham  Lake,  and  on  May  27th  the 
nest  contained  7  eggs.  A  Sparrow-hawk’s  nest  in  this  parish 
(New  Waltham)  contained  5  eggs  on  June  15th.  The  young 
were  hatched  on  July  16th,  and  left  the  nest  exactly  a  month 
later.  Another  brood  of  Sparrow-hawks  in  this  parish  were 
strong  on  the  wing  on  August  26th. 

Autumn  Migration. 

On  Sept.  19th  a  brace  of  Golden  Plover  passed  over  New 
Waltham,  our  first  autumn  migrants.  On  Sept.  23rd,  there 
were  several  Pochard,  scores  of  Teal  and  a  Common  Sand¬ 
piper  in  Brocklesby  Park.  I  heard  the  first  Brambling  on 
October  10th,  and  on  the  same  day  also  saw  a  flock  of  10  Red¬ 
wings  flying  west.  I  saw  two  Swallows  hawking  for  insects 
round  a  small  pond  at  Humberstone  on  October  14th. 
Hooded  Crows  appeared  on  October  20th,  and  on  the  21st 
there  were  a  few  Wigeon  and  a  Kingfisher  at  Newsham  Lake. 
During  November  there  was  an  unusually  large  influx  of  Snow 
Buntings.  I  first  saw  them  at  Humberstone  Fitties  on  No¬ 
vember  3rd,  and  in  the  same  locality  on  the  4th  I  saw  two 
large  flocks  of  Twites.  The  first  immigrant  Lesser  Redpolls 
and  Fieldfares  appeared  on  November  5th.  Later  in  the 
month  and  during  December  I  frequently  saw  Snow  Buntings 
many  miles  away  from  the  seashore,  sometimes  in  huge  flocks. 
I  had  previously  considered  this  bird  essentially  a  maritime 
species  during  the  winter  months. 
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During  the  year,  two  interesting  borings  for  water  have  been 
made.  One  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  River  Ancholme  valley, 
in  the  north  of  the  County,  near  Brigg.  This  boring  failed  to 
find  water.  From  the  section  it  would  appear  that  a  consider¬ 
able  fault  occurs  near  to  the  Ancholme  valley,  and  that  the 
water-bearing  stratum  (the  Lincolnshire  Limestone)  either  has 
been  cut  out  or  has  become  very  much  mixed  up  with  clay. 
This  impression  is  strengthened  by  an  examination  of  the 
borehole  put  down  by  the  Railway  Company  at  Bardney  Junc¬ 
tion,  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  depth  of  657  feet  was  passed 
through  without  finding  water. 

The  second  boring  was  made  at  Miningsby  in  the  south 
of  the  County,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  water  for 
the  Boston  Waterworks  Company.  A  depth  of  about  470  feet 
was  reached  without  water  being  found,  and  the  boring  was 
then  abandoned.  The  whole  of  this  boring  was  in  Boulder 
Clay  and  Kimmeridge  Clay. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  these  two  borings  is  that 
water-diviners  were  employed,  who  in  each  case  indicated  an 
abundance  of  water  at  shallow  depths. 

Now  without  expressing  any  definite  opinion  on  ‘  divining 
one  would  expect  that  if  running  water  does  act  on  the  twig 
when  held  in  the  hands  of  certain  persons,  it  would  do  so 
without  fail  if  present,  but  if  not  present  would  certainly  not 
act.  The  principle  of  water-divining  is  supposed  to  be  an  in¬ 
fallible  mystery,  but  the  failure  of  these  two  borings,  coupled 
with  the  many  other  failures  we  hear  about,  should  at  least 
cause  a  suspicious  doubt  to  rest  upon  the  diving  method. 

Early  in  the  year  Miss  M.  E.  Farmery  (daughter  of  our 
late  member,  Mr.  J.  R.  Farmery,  of  Louth)  discovered  a  rare 
fossil  coral,  Podoscris  ( —  Rhizangia )  elongata ,  in  the  Red  Chalk 
at  Redhill,  Goulceby.  It  had  not  previously  been  recorded 
for  Lincolnshire. 
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Miscellaneous  Notes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Cartwright  reported  a  Peregrine  Falcon  as  making 
an  attack  on  a  covey  of  Partridges  near  Haugham,  and  carry¬ 
ing  off  one  of  the  terrified  birds  in  March  1928. 

Captain  W.  A.  Cragg  reported  a  Peregrine  Falcon  at 
Holbeach,  October  1928. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  writes:  ‘In  April  a  Wheatear  was 
caught  in  a  Vermin  trap  at  Raithby,  near  Louth.  This  bird 
is  so  uncommon  in  the  Louth  district  that  the  keeper  who 
sent  it  to  me  did  not  know  what  bird  it  was.  Another  bird, 
which  is  uncommon  in  the  district,  is  the  Red-backed  Shrike, 
a  specimen  of  which  attracted  attention  in  the  Thorpe  Hall 
grounds 

Sowerby’s  Whale.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the 
Nottingham  Guardian ,  1  February  1928: — ‘A  specimen  of 
Sowerby’s  whale,  an  extremely  rare  variety,  has  reached  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  under  curious 
circumstances. 

A  creature  believed  at  first  to  be  a  dolphin  was  stranded 
a  few  days  ago  at  Saltfleet,  Lines.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
look-out  men  and  when  towed  ashore  was  found  to  be  15ft. 
long  and  to  weigh  over  a  ton. 

Station  Officer  Hemmings  rang  up  the  Museum,  and  the 
authorities  there  asked  that  the  whale  should  be  sent  to  Lon¬ 
don.  The  whale  was  loaded  on  a  lorry  and  taken  to  Mable- 
thorpe,  and  thence  sent  to  the  Museum. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Caiman,  Director  of  Zoology  at  the  Museum, 
told  a  Daily  Chronicle  representative  that  Sowerby’s  whale  is 
so  rare  that  not  more  than  three  specimens  have  been  reported 
to  the  Museum  on  British  coasts  in  the  last  15  years’. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from 
the  Diary  of  Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  19  May  1697:  ‘The 
flowers  of  the  lillys  of  the  valley,  which  grow  in  vast  quantitys 
in  these  Broughton  woods,  are  now  ripe  and  open.  Here  is 
come  some  men  from  Coronel  Bierly’s,  that  is  above  fifty  miles 
of,  to  begg  lieve  to  gather  some.  Others  are  come,  some 
twenty,  some  thirty,  some  forty  miles.  There  are  at  least 
gather’d  in  these  woods  yearly  as  many  as  is  worth  60/.  or 
100/.;  for  when  they  are  dry’d  they  are  commonly  sold  for 
seventeen,  eighteen,  and  nineteen  shillings  a  pound  \ 
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